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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Our fathers trusted in thee: 
they trusted, and thou didst deliver them.—Psa. 22: 4, 

r. 5 Sesnael 5.—The Creation... ........ Gen. 1:1to 2:3 

2. January’12. — Man the Crown of 

J ea ee Gen. 1 : 26, 27; 2: 4-25; Psa. 8 

3. January 19.—Man’s First Sin... ........0244.4-6 Gen. 3 

. anuary 26.—Cain and Abel ........... Gen, 4: 1-15 

ebruary 2.—The Flood .. ....... n. 6: g-22; 7: 11-24 

zg February 9.—Ged’s Covenant with Noah. . .Gen,8:1t09:17 

z: February 16.—The CallofAbram ...... Gen. 12: 1-9 

February 23.—Abram and Lot ......... Gen. 13: 1-18 


9. March 2.—God’s Covenant with Abraham . . 


. Gen. 15; 17: 1-8 
10. March 9. .—The Destruction of Sodom 


(Temperance Lesson) . . Gen. 19 : 1-3, 12-29 
11. March 16.—The Test of Abraham’s Faith... . . en. 22 : 1-19 
12. March 23.—Isaac and Rebekah .......... Gen. 24 
Or, Easter Lesson—The Empty Tomb . . Mark 16 : 3-11 


13 March 30,—Review—The God of Our Fathers. 
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The Mastery 
By George Klingle 


ASTER, where leadest thou ? 
Mark thou thy cross upon my brow. 
What wouldst thou have me do ?—show me the 
way: 
What is thy plan for me this day ? 
What wouldst thou have me do before the night ? 
Lead on: I follow thee to left or right! 
Where leadest thou? I cannot see— 
Touch but my hand: I follow thee, 








Prayer that Decrees 
Truest prayer is yielding to God, rather than try- 


ing to get God to yield to us. To pray ‘in the 
Spirit’’ is to be so hid with Christ in God that the 
Holy Spirit can’ utter through our prayers the desires 
of God. And then prayer is not a mere petition of 
ours, but a decree of God’s. As Dr. Arthur T. Pier- 
son wrote : 


** Concerning work of God’s own hand, 
He bids us his own power command, 
And so prayer asks not, but decrees, 
Knows no impossibilities.’’ 


. 
With what eagerness, and sensitiveness, and swift 
obedience, should we seek to know and to do God's 
will in prayer! What an assurance he can give us 
when we have let him make known to us his own pur- 
poses, and we in turn simply call upon him in confi- 


dence and thanksgiving to bring his omnipotent will . 


to pass! Not all prayer need be of just this sort ; but 
more and more we may grow into it. And one of the 
surest ways to know God's will for our prayers is to 
take time to wait upon him, instead of using all our 
prayer time in asking him to wait upon us. 


ad 
**What Time Is It?” 


Just now is the best time to do the thing that 
ought to be done. Some one has put our duty into a 
very direct bit of verse : 


** What time is it? 
Time to do well, 
Time to live better, 
Give up that grudge, 
Answer that letter, 
Speak the kind word to sweeten a sorrow, 
Do that kind deed you would leave till to-morrow.”’ 


That is the way to buy up the opportunity, or redeem 
the time. To how much better advantage can we 
spend to-morrow if we do not need then to attend’ to 
a single thing that ought to have been done to-day ! 


- 
Can We Ask Too Much Forgiveness ? 


One who really wants God's forgiveness is never 
presumptuous if he asks God's forgiveness. Presump- 
tion consists not in asking and expecting forgiveness, 
but in doubting God's willingness and power to for- 
give,’ Humanly speaking, it seems like a presump- 
tuous thing for a man who has been forgiven by God 
a thousand times to go to God again for forgiveness the 
thousand and first time. Yet there is no presump- 
tion in this. The presumption consists in declining 
to do it. For God has told us plainly that ‘‘if we 
coniess our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive 
us our sins.’’ To doubt this is to presume to know 
more about God and sin than he knows himself. If 
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“a billionaire should pledge us his entire wealth to take 
care of our debts, and we should say that we did not 
believe his resources were equal to this, it would be a 
presumptuous doubt. How much greater is the folly 
and indignity of our doubting the extent of God's for- 
giveness! He can and he will forgive every sin that 
is brought to him by the sinner. The only sin that 
he cannot forgive is the sin that he is never asked to 
forgive. God's forgiveness fails to reach only those 
who will not believe that he will forgive them. Let 
us fear and shun the doubt of God which questions 
his power and his loving purpose to forgive our every 
sin. The presumption of that doubt points toward 
eternal death, 
x 


The Duty of Steady Increase 

Nothing but a steady increase in our best bless- 
ings satisfies God's purpose toward us. Whenever 
he brings any spiritual good into our lives, we may 
count confidently on the increase of this good if we 
but let God have his way. Every such blessing is 
meant to be the thin edge of a wedge of far greater 
blessing. The words ‘‘increase’’ and *‘ multiply’’ 
in the Bible are a sure pledge of this. God’s grace 
and God's peace are mighty and wonderful blessings; 
yet Peter writes, ‘‘ Grace to you and peace be mu/ti- 
plied.’ No matter how much of these infinite bless- 
ings we have received, it is our present and continuing 
duty and privilege to receive more. So Paul writes, of 
the love which God himself is, ‘‘ The Lord make you 
to increase and abound in love one toward another'’ 
and again he urges as a practical and pressing obli-' 
gation, ‘‘ But we exhort you, brethren, that ye abound 
more and more.’’ It is of the very nature of every 
spiritual blessing to grow. If our blessings are not 
growing, it is because we are stifling their life. We 
cannot cause them to grow—that is God's work. But 
we can, by abiding in Christ through faith and obe- 
dience and communion, let our Father the Husband- 
man care for his own, 
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When Fellow-Christians Disappoint Us 


OME follower of our common Lord has displayed 
unchristian feeling ; he has not risen to a great 
opportunity ; he has made a great and appalling 

failure, perhaps committed flagrant sin, perhaps re- 
vealed an unsuspected weakness which shows a fissure 
seemingly penetrating his very depths. It comes to 
us with a distinct and distressing shock,—great, we 
feel, in exact proportion to our former faith and love. 
And we do well to be shocked. Our faith and love 
were small if they did not feel the blow, the thrust, 
the strain. 

But we do well also to remember that these, the 
bitterest disappointments life can bring, are all ‘in- 
terjected opportunities ’’ for the triumph of Christian 
love, faith, steadiness. It is ours to see to it that 
when others disappoint us we do not also disappoint 
Christ. 

There are certain things which at all hazards we 
must not let this harsh experience do to us, It must 
not destroy our faith in Christianity and-in Christ. 
One rotten spot in one apple does: not condemn the 
whole barrel. _‘‘ A Christian has betrayed me ; there- 
ford I lose faith in Christ,’’ is a syllogism as fallacious 
as it is foolish. Let God be true, and every man a 
liar. Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
yea, and forever, though men. shake, slip, and dis- 
appear. © The sun‘is in the heavens though a million 


meteors fall, or even though an actual star should 
blaze up and vanish. 

Nor, though this is much harder to prevent, ought 
we to allow it to breed and noiirish a lingering and 
bitter resentment against the offender. 


That neither 





helps him, heals us, nor hallows the name of our 
Father and our Christ. A quaint American humorist 
says that cherishing a grievance is like stuffing a hor- 
net that stung you, and hanging it on the wall to re- 
mind you of the bygone smart. Such a persistent 
feeling shows that the germs of hate in us are stronger 
than the forces of love. And besides, what right have 
we to that resentment? The sin is against God, not 
primarily against us. Who are we, to sit in judgment 
on our brother, assume divine prerogatives, and 
‘*visit’’ our fellow ‘‘ with our sore displeasure ’’ ? 

Almost the greatest misfortune of all will be to let 
this ‘experience lead us into a settled cynicism and 
distrust of human nature. Probably acertain bracing 
of the soul against the possible shocks of disappoint- 
ment in our fellows must come to be the habit of any 
one who has any experience of life ; but vigilancé is 
one thing, and vitriol is another. To permit the milk 
of human kindness to be changed into vinegar means 
substitution of many a sour for the sweets that life can 
offer in such abundance through human companion- 
ship, and it will turn sour many a thing that comes to 
us sweet. The yellow glasses of cynicism not-only 
show us a false world, but they rob us of the satisfy- 
ing beauties of the true. 

Perhaps one good thing that we can do is to reflect 
how disappointing we ourselves -haye certainly been, 
perhaps at that very moment are, ‘*Ye which are 
spiritual, restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness, 
looking to thyself, lest thou also"be tempted.’’ Peo- 
ple are rarely aware at the time how bitterly they are 
falling short of their friends’ ideals for them ; they 
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are too full of the purely personal stresses, strains, 
and passions of the moment. ‘These friends of ours 
may often have had to exercise fully as much patience 
with us as we are called upon to exhibit now. 

Possibly we expected too much of the brother. 
This is not pessimism, cynicism, or lack of faith, and 
not necessarily a lowering of Christian standards, It 
simply says that very likely we took too much for 
granted. We formed a ‘‘snap judgment"’; and we 
are wrong. He has not made the deep failure we 
thought. There is much more good than we know. 

And then, why should this one failure or sin make 
us forget the many times when he did not sin, and 
was, in.Christ, fully sufficient for the situation? Shall 
the five minutes of the earth-shock send into ob- 
livion the lifetime that stood firm? The earthquake 

‘will be over soon. For us it is over now, if we will 
only regain and keep our soul's balance. Is it just, 
in our estimate, to pick out the one failure and pass 

‘over the long fidelity? It is not only love and char- 
ity, but the best of really good policy, to estimate 
every man at his full average,—nay, rather, at his 
highest. 

How ‘satisfying, too, to remember the people who 
never have disappointed us, especially our ever-faith- 
ful One. Two women at the seaside are types of 
ever-existing humanity. ‘Smell that foul tidal-mud 

‘out there !'’ said one. ‘+No, | prefer to smell those 
‘fresh pine-boards,’’ said the other. The glorious 
army of saints and martyrs and good, straight, faithful 
Christians are all around us, and He who never dis- 
appointed saint or sinner is here with us and in us. 
What matter if a few subsidiary props give way? 
«The firm foundation of God standeth, having this 
seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his: and, Let 
every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart 
from unrighteousness.’’ When side-ropes snap, 
strengthen grip on the great central cable. There 
are always men and women on whom the heart can 
rest, and always Jesus, 

But to the heart that has the Spirit of Jesus what a 
challenge this disappointment sounds out! It isa 
challenge to the power of real Christian love to show 
what it is made of, what is its length and breadth and 
height and depth. The street urchin defined a friend 
as ‘‘a feller that knew all about you and yet he liked 
you."’ Was your friendship a creature of your ignor- 

.ance?. Was it a child of the sunshine alone, perish- 
ing with the storm and the chill? Surely a friend 
loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adversity. 
If ye love them that are wholly lovely, what thank 
have ye? Any mirror can reflect the glow that strikes 
upon it; any thermometer can record the surround- 
ing temperature, But it takes good oil or a mighty 
dynamo to send out a light that shines undimmed 
through mist and cloud and dark ; good anthracite to 
conquer the resisting chill. Is my love a prime 
mover, a fountain, a throbbing life, which can subdue 
environment and continue to bless, to see good, to 
love on though disappointed ? 

Our friend's deep moral obliquity, if it be that, even 
his disgraceful failure, his shameful lack ; is it not 
the highest possible appeal to our sympathy and love? 
A physical lameness, weakness, fever, would call 
forth our instant compassion, The worse it were, the 
more our hearts would go out to him. Why not here? 
We need not think that our revulsion, loathing, almost 
hatred, instinctive contempt, necessarily show our 
own high state of spiritual health. It is sick people 
who shudder at sick people most. The absolutely 
sound have tides of blood and force that sweep along 
so buoyantly and powerfully that their nerves cannot 
readily be disturbed ; they perceive, they feel, they 
are not distressed, save with pity ; they are not unbal- 
anced. Your shudder bulletins your own condition. 
The deeper his need, the wider his deflection, the 
more he needs, and the more his need demands your 
loving sympathy. Shall you love and pity me when 
my body alone is wounded, or my soul's skin only is 
pricked, and turn from me when the sword has pierced 
the depths of spiritual being, has hurt me to the heart? 

And so the failure of a Christian friend is a chal- 
lenge for us to work with God for the spiritual cure of 
that friend. Of course we shall not undertake that 
cure in any spirit of superiority, patronage, or rash 
confidence in our own powers. We shall not under- 
take it at all, in fact. We can only very humbly ask 
Christ to work and to use us as he will. We can sur- 
round that friend with the atmosphere of our prayer 
and love and hope. We can brush up against him 
unobtrusively with whatever strength and brotherli- 
ness we have. His need, being our opportunity, is our 
obligation ; and even if we rightly suffer over his fail- 
ure, the more we suffer, the more sorely he needs us. 

- Sometimes one takes into his armsa beloved, fevered 
form, in which an insidious, dreaded, hated disease 
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is working. Physically, because he himself is not 
wholly well, every fiber of him shrinks from that 
fevered touch, but neither look nor grasp of his gives 
any sign ; the arms’ pressure doés not waver nor the 
heart-throb weaken ; they are all the stronger. Oh, to 
work with God for the healing of that fevered soul, to 
be a partner with Christ in the strengthening of those 
feeble knees, the opening of those blinded eyes! We 
may not penetrate the mystery of permitted evil or 
the depths where the sovereignty of God touches the 
springs of human liberty ; but in the glorious openings 
which these things give for loving, triumphant wit- 
nessing of Christ's presence and power, let us recog- 
nize, even in the bitter disappointment, ‘‘ his appoint- 
ment,”’ 
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On Exposing Men’s Sins Publicly 

When is it our duty to bring a fellow-man’s sin 
into public view? Is it possible that we may have a 
duty toward the offender, and toward thosé whom he 
is injuring, which does not necessarily involve public 
exposure? This question is interestingly put forward 
in a letter from a reader in New York state, who writes 
concerning an editorial: paragraph that appeared in 
The Sunday School Times of December 7, 1912. The 
point of that paragraph was a remark by an experi- 
enced minister who said, as to the suggestion that an- 
other minister, who was not doing right, be publicly 
denounced : ‘* When God gets ready to expose that 
man, he'll do it with a minimum of harm to the 
church, If you and I expose him, we'll do it with a 
maximum of harm,"’ The inquirer writes : 











Some time since you published a paragraph on your editor- 
ial page, of which the thought was that man should wait for 
God to expose wrong-doers. I have been honestly puzzled to 
know justw hat you meant. If you knew your book-keeper 
was uppropriating your money and juggling his accounts to 
cover the theft, would duty require you to wait for a super- 
natural exposure ? 

A county clerk in a neighboring county so manipulated the 
jury list that favored’ lawyers were always able: to ‘try their 
cases before picked juries, and. therefore win. ‘Two subordi- 
—- the office knew the condition, and kept stiJl, Was it 
right 

A certain law has been on the statute books of our state for 
a year. Our mayor and chief of police have decided not to 
attempt any enforcement in the city. Have.citizens who know 
of the law, which has been carefully kept quiet, any responsi- 
bility ? : 

A minister is discovered by some of his congregation to be 
leading a double life, and this fact.is known. by more outside 
the church than in, bringing discredit on all religion among 
those who find in it proof of their belief that Christians are 
largely hypocrites. What should be done? 

If your comment does not apply in these cases, just what 
does it mean? 


It is one thing to put a stop to an injury that is 
being caused by a man’s sin, and another thing to 
expose the wrong-doer publicly. There are un- 
doubtedly times when public exposure is our duty ; 
but probably it is far oftener possible to accomplish 
all that is needed, and with less harm, by refraining 
from public exposure. 

If a business man finds that his book-keeper is dis- 
honest, it is not necessarily the employer's duty to 
commit the case to the courts. That might mean the 
moral wrecking of a life, when dealing with the of- 
fender alone and in private might mean a soul won to 
Christ and a new creation in Christ. And the injury 
would be put a stop to quite as effectively by the latter 
method as by the former. 

So of a minister whose life is untrue to his profes- 
sion. Surely the very first move to make in such a 
case is for some one filled with the Spirit and the love 
of Christ to go privately to this man and talk with 
him about the tragic wrong that is being done, and 
about the power of God in Christ to make. life over 
again. If the minister should yield up his life wholly 
to God, in confession and surrender, the situation, 
even then, might be such that it would be best for 
him to resign his charge and start life over again else- 
where, either in the minjstry or out of it. But if this 
is done quietly and without public exposure and ex- 
ploitation, how much better for all concerned. 

In the case of public officials, such as the county 
clerk and mayor and chief of police who are cited, there 
would seem to be more need of the public exposure 
of wrongs that have been committed against the 
public. Yet even in such cases the principle already 
suggested may, under some circumstances, apply. 
It may be possible to point out the wrong to the in- 
dividual and have it promptly stopped. Or. this 
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method may fail. If it is tried and does fail, then it 
may be the plain duty of the one who knows of the 
wrong-doing to expose the offenders publicly and seek 
thus to put a stop to the wrong. 4 

The minister's remark which was quoted in the 
editorial paragraph was meant simply to suggest that 
men should not carelessly expose a fellow-man ; that 
when God was ready to have the exposure made it 
would be done with less harm than if done ahead of 
time by men who were not acting in accordance with 
God’s will. It was not the intention to suggest that 
exposure must come only in supernatural ways ; for 
= can use men to do his will in this, as in so much 
e 

In general, is it not a safe principle to believe that 
the public exposure of men’s sins is not likely to be a 
duty unless it is plainly the only hopeful way of stop- 
ping an injury that is being done to others, or unless 
we, by silence, would ourselves be guilty of practical 
connivance in wrong-doing? In many a case there is 
no such reason for exposure. A loving observance of 
this principle, applying it also to ordinary conversa- 
tion on the subject of others’ failings, would keep a 
vast amount of misery and bitterness and increased 
wrong-doing out of the world. : 


a“ 


An unexpected demand for the handsomely illumi- 
nated booklets of the Bible Success Band (a world-wide 
plan for learning a verse of the Bible each day’) has 
exhausted the supply in hand, with unfilled orders for 
nearly three thousand copies awaiting a fresh supply 
Jrom England. For those who are eager to com- 
mence the memorizing of the verses at once, the daily 
Scripture references for the first three months of 1913 
are published on page 78 of this issue, with an ex- 
planatory statement. 
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The Root Evil in Church Fairs 


There is so much that is right and commendable 
in the spirit and purpose of those who seek to secure 
money for the Lord’s work through fairs and sales, 
that it is, for many, extremely difficult to see why. the 
church fair should be unqualifiedly condemned. A 
long-time and appreciative reader in. Missouri asks : 

Why is it any more wrong for’ women to contribute of their 
baking, etc., to be sold for the church, than for a bakery or 
restaurant to give money to the church of which its proprie- 
tors are members ? 

The Lord’s work ought to be supported by free- 
will giving, and by nothing else. Nothing but such 
giving is recognized or enjoined in the Scriptures. 
When people buy the cakes and pies that good 
women have baked for a church sale, these purchasers 
are not giving outright to the Lord, as they ought to 
do if they would help at all. They are getting a 
large return for their money. Thus ¢he spirit of giv- 
ing is stifled or corrupted by every church sale. The 
motive of the women who bake and work hard is 
good ; but their method is harmful. The case of the 
bakery is entirely different. People are not asked to 
purchase its wares in order to help the Lord’s work. 
They buy at the bakery in order to meet their own 
needs ; the idea of giving is not confused with the 
transaction. If the proprietors of the bakery then wish 
to give to the church a portion or all of their profits, 
their action is an outright gift. 

Giving is giving ; and buying is buying ; and the 
two things cannot mix. When the public is asked to 
buy in order to help that which ought to be sup- 
ported only by gifts, the public is being robbed of its 


giving privileges. 
ae 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR God and Father : We praise thee, above all else, 
for Jesus Christ, in whom we see what God is, and what 
man may be ; by whom we are drawn out of our dis- 

ordered life into peace and truth and joy with thee.... 
Father, we thank thee for this high fellowship ; for'so making 
us that soe, het or other can satisfy us; for pursuing us 
with thy love through our careless, headlong years; for the 
joys of friendship and family lifé, of which thou art part—the 
very sweetness of it, even when we do not recognize thee. 
Teach us to recognize thee, Lord Jesus, and to cultivate thine 
acquaintance. If thine own face eludes our vision, show us 
thyself in the faces and the needs of our loved ones and com- 
rades ; show it to us in the Bible page, in the broken bread 
and poured-out wine, until we come to recognize thee through 
every disguise, and to walk with thee in our common affairs. 
... Father, draw us closer to our brothers ; deepen and en- 
rich our joy in Christian fellowship, and in loving ministries. 
In thine own person. thou hidest thyself, and dost seem to 
stand afar off : so bend our lives into others’ livés, in holy 
sympathy, that we shall find thee there—down among thy peo- 
ple. Keep us from being too particular as to whom we shall 
associate with ; make us genuinely and eagerly neighborly 
with all, searching for opportunity to serve rather than to take 
sustenance and comfort out of others. 
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_ terror,—terror for the safety of my own faith. 


LESSON FOR FEB. 10 (Gen. 12: 1-9) 
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Missions My Chief Business 


By a Layman who Learned what Real Heathenism Is 
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“VERY business that is established and pursued 
essentially for gain requires another business 
through which the gains may be distributed to 

the place where they are needed. In our irrigated 
districts there are large pumping plants for the pur- 
pose of lifting immense quantities of water to the sur- 
face, but in connection with this there is a system for 
distributing this water to the place where it is needed. 
The first article in this series spoke of the processes 
by which I came to the conclusion that another busi- 
ness was necessary. It was then a question of finding 
what would be the best business to take up as the 
most efficient way of giving out life and money. 

I have already told you what an appalling thing 
Paganism is. This very fact constitutes one of the 
chief reasons why I am in the mission business. My 
feelings were of hate when I first saw Paganism. The 
impulse was not only to hate heathenism, but to hate 
the heathen. I remember one day sitting in the train 
in a railway station in Egypt. The station was filled 
with a mob, howling and screeching like demons. I 
wanted to get out of the carriage and whip the whole 
bunch. Every action of theirs was calculated to make 
one mad. I felt toward them just as toward a lot of 
spoiled children ; I wanted to whip them. 

Then the thought came, ‘‘ You would make a pretty 


missionary, wouldn't you? Do you imagine Christ 


would look at them this way, or, would he not be able 
to look away beneath all this and see the man that sin 
had so defiled, and would he not rather pity?"" My 
feeling, therefore, really did turn to pity. ‘But as time 
moved on, and I began to realize more fully the deep- 
seated forces of Paganism, the feeling became _ a 
If the 
god of this world can hold one thousand million in 
his leash, he has a power that ought to fill one with 
terror, but I did not realize before what his power was, 


Why I Was Afraid 

You would be stricken with terror if some one 
were shot down at your side,—-one who stood by you 
a moment before filled with life and action, and all at 
once he is pierced with an arrow and lies dead. 

This is the kind of fear I felt. Why? . Because I 
had with me traveling companions who when they left 
America.believed that they were Christians, but when 
they saw heathenism they turned aside in dismay and 
said, ‘‘ There is no power in Christianity.’’ Follow- 
ing terror came a feeling of dismay, for if what I heard 
on every hand in heathen lands, on steamships and 
in hotels were true (that there was no power in Chris- 
tianity that could overtake and turn this river of vice 
and shame), then there was no power in Christianity 
to save me. The sin that was in me was essentially 
just as terrible stuff as the thing which we call heathen- 
ism. If I were saved, all these could be saved. 
Hundreds of people told me that these could not be 
saved, They said that all history for thousands of 
years had testified to the fact that Africa and Asia 
could not be changed. Then, was I saved? It is 
easy enough to speak in glib terms of heathenism. 
It is a very easy matter to sit securely surrounded by 
the bulwarks of a Christian Church and a Christian 
faith and a Christian civilization and speak of that 
which is non-Christian, but when you actually come 
into heathenism and your spirit chokes for breath, and 
you realize that unless quickly a more direct and ade- 
quate contact is established with the throne, supplying 
you with a spiritual atmosphere, you will be lost, it is 
a different matter. 

Searching then to learn whether the statements I 
had heard were correct, I soon found that they were 
not. Christ had saved many right out of the pit of 
death, and they were witnessing for him. I was in- 
terested not only in the number of these, but especially 
in the character of their testimony. These people, 
you must remember, were not cheered on with the 
thought that they were maintaining the faith of their 
fathers ; they were denying that. These were not 
living true to the last wish of a dying mother ; they 
were repudiating that wish. They were not finding a 
life of temporal security ; they were forsaking it, and 
actually embracing persecution, courting death and 
accepting shame—all for Christ. 

I saw those who had formerly been Brahmans in 
India, but when coming to know Christ they so longed 
for the lost to be brought to him that they carried 


When the Layman’s Missionary Movement was 
making its stirring progress through seventy-five 
cities three years ago, the name of one man was on 
many lips because of the way he was rousing the 
men of his denomination to take a straight look at 
missions. He had been through the mission fields, 
had caught a vision, and wanted to stop getting rich 
and get into a bigger job. This layman, who told 
in these columns why he was glad he stopped get- 
ing rich and how he felt when paganism struck him, 
tells here what drove him to his present life pur- 
pose. Many cannot come face to face with heath- 
enism and its missionary conquerors as this man 
has done, but there is at hand for The Sunday 
School Times readers an opportunity to see world 
missions ‘From the Missionary Watch Tower,”’ 
under the guidance of an experienced pilot. Pro- 
fessor Harlan P. Beach tells about this new depart- 
ment on page 69 of this issue. Is there for us in 
this layman’s fearless conclusions a challenge to 
change any details of our missionary practise ? 





even the outcast lepers in their bosom and brought 
them to Christ. Theoretically, this would be a harder 
thing for the Brahman to do than it would be for you 
orme. Have you and I ever done anything compar- 
able to that? Ours is a wonderful Christ who can 
thus transform life. 

I attended church in Chang-te-fu, China, one 
Sabbath morning, and saw an old woman come and 
unite with the church. Fifteen years before, when 
the missionary first came to that section and she 
heard the gospel message, she believed. Her husband 
persecuted her for attending on Christian ministry, 
and finally sold her to another man a long distance 
away. She waited fifteen years, until her second 
husband died ; then, released from that bond, she 
came back after these many years, and I noted with 
what eagerness she registered her confession to a living 
faith in a Living Christ who had kepther. No human 
agencies had ministered to her life through all these 
years, yet who would say that she had been without 
vital migistry ? 

I attended a church in China where, when the mis- 
sionaries came back after the Boxer rebellion, they 
found that two hundred and ninety of their former 
church members had suffered death for their witness 
to the Lord, 

We say that we believe our Saviour when he tells 
us these words : ‘‘ My Father, who hath given them 
unto me, is greater than all; and no one is able to 
snatch them out of the Father's hand. I and the 
Father are one."’ But if we did believe that we 
would be different. No, my advisers were wrong. 
There is a Power that will some day change Africa 
and Asia, and the very fact that that power is there, 
the very fact that the thing can be done in one life 
despite every ingenious plan of evil to prevent it, is 
enough. The thing can bedone. The experimental 
test establishes that fact. 

To my mind, the final apologetic of the fact of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God is the power his gospel 
has to dissolve heathenism. 


What the Missionary Wins 

This was the most potential, the most vital, and the 
most real thing that I had ever known in my life; as 
a result, the most attractive. Of necessity, therefore, 
the one whose life was cast into the place where this 
the greatest of all transactions is being enacted would 
have the most attractive life, for the highest privilege 
in life is to be within the greatest dynamics in life. 

Then there was the missionary. What about him? 
He is in the missionary business. If I were going 
into the missionary business I would naturally expect 
to fare somewhat as he did; perhaps to profit as he 
profits, and stand chances to. lose as he loses, and to 
win as he wins. I would have to prepare as he pre- 
pares. What is his preparation? Well, in the first 
first place, inasmuch as his task is a hopeless task, 
humanly speaking, the most hopeless that could be 
undertaken ; finite to be sure, but beyond him, there- 
fore his first preparation is an utter and complete 


abandonment to Christ, absolutely and wholly. But 
I said his task is hopeless. Is it hopeless? No, 
indeed ; appearances do not indicate that. I said 
humanly speaking, it is hopeless, and for this reason 
the missionary must of necessity largely pass beyond 
mere human agencies, Yes, he must largely abandon 
being a human agent, and this is his preparation, 
uniquely and essentially. Out of humanity alone he 
has nothing to offer. There would, therefore, be no 
reason why any should listen to his message, and this 
being a limitation which is realized immediately, snd 
it being apparent at first sight that there is nothing 
any mere man can do to help or turn heathenism, 
Christ is his preparation. Then I said, one would 
expect to lose as he loses. -What does he lose? 
Well, he loses the opportunity to make large worldly 
gain. He loses the fellowship of congenial home 
life, and these are all real to him, just as real as they 
are to you and me. And, what does he win? Well, 
he wins just what his preparation implies. He wins 
Christ. He wins Christ's constant companionship, 
and that’s enough. That's all there is. 

But now what of the results of his effort? Is there 
fruitage? Tremendous! The greatest I had ever seen. 
That's one reason why I wanted to make missions my 
business. I wanted a life that would bear fruit. 

But the missionary is in danger of losing his life. 
Certainly he is. Stewart of Lovedale said, ‘*‘ Let me 
seek after this—to face death as a likely thing every 
day, and fear will depart.’’ But what of that? What 
of death ? The martyr’s blood has ever been Christ's 
‘* title deed ’’ to the lands it was given to save. 


Learned from a Chinese Pilot 

I saw missionaries out there, bright fellows, keen 
and capable, who were being neglected. They were 
but poorly supported. I remember one young man 
in China who spent his days walking over the plains 
and hills of that country speaking to the people of his 
Master in just the way his Master went about when 
he was on earth. He had gathered groups together 
in different places, and was renting mud buildings for 
them to meet and worship in, and he actually had to 
disband one group for lack of two dollars and a half 
per month with which to pay the rent on the mud 
house in which they had worshiped. I think it is 
reasonable to say that the missionaries whom I saw 
were held back to from one-third to one-half efficiency 
simply for lack of funds. 

I visited them in their homes. The moral force of 
their lives moved me more than that of any class I 
have known. I stood by the graves of those who had 
fallen in the fight ; their lives of faith had actually 
‘*subdued kingdoms,’’ I saw some who when they 
came were frail women, but whio ‘‘ from weakness 
were made strong.’’ They had separated themselves 
from former friends. They were away where no one 
was at hand to speak a word of. cheer, yet they con- 
stantly gave words of sympathy to the downtrodden 
about them. The unseen Friend, He walks very close 
to them. His life is their mantle, his presence their 
peace, 

Another reason why I make missions my chief busi- 
ness is because my Lord made it his. He could have 
possessed himself of all worldly things. He could 
have taken up any other business enterprise and have 
made it succeed, but he who understands the last and 
final value of all things temporal and eternal concluded 
that this was the best enterprise there was, and he 
accepted it as his. I thought of this one time as I 
was riding up the Yang Tse Kiang River in China. 
There were two Chinese boys who were pilots of our 
boat ; day and night they guided that huge ship up 
that winding river ; all through the night one would 
stand at the wheel, and, avoiding shoals and rocks, 
guide that ship through the dark, not a lamp to lighten 
the way. Yet I went to bed upon that boat and slept 
soundly, trusting the pilot ; and surely if I could go 
to rest with a sense of security trusting my life to the 
Chinese boy, one whom I had never seen before but 
one of whom I was told that he could guide me, could 
I not trust Christ for a Pilot? He chose missions as 
his business, why not I? 

Then, too, my Christ deserves each one of these 
lost ones for his. Not only was I convinced that every 
man on earth has an inalienable right to know of our 
Lord, but our Lord too has an inalienable right that 
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all of these should be given a chance to come to him. 

These, therefore, are my reasons : 

First : | am in the missionary business because I 
believe it is my Saviour’s right that every one should 
know of him, that perchance accepting his offer he 
might have them for his own forever. 

Second : I am in the missionary business because I 
believe that every man, woman, and child on earth 
has a right to know Jesus Christ. 
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Third : Iam in the missionary business because 
heathenism and sin is too terrible a thing to tolerate 
in this warld. 

Fourth : I am in the missionary business because 
it is the most potential enterprise of the ages. 

Fifth : I am in the missionary business because the 
life and performancé of the missionary constitutes an 
unanswerable challenge to every man to make mis- 
sions his chief business. 





— 





What the Ruins of Beth Shemesh Disclose 


How heathen beliefs and true revelation have been mingled is shown in 
Professor Melvin Grove Kyle’s archeological review of recent discoveries 


—— 





In many of our colleges, when the students read the myths and legends of ancient peoples and 
find similarities to the Scripture record, the professors suggest that this proves the legendary 


character of the religion of the Bible. 


That there are striking similarities between heathen and 


Christian beliefs Dr. Kyle's notes have shown from time to time. On this page is shown how such 
similarities confirm the truth of that sure Word which gives the revelation of God to men. 


Mountain Top Springs 
6 ATER of Ain Shems!’’ ‘Water for Deir 
Aban!'' Those who followed the account 
of the excavations at Gezer some years ago 
will recall the thrill of interest with which they read 
of the discovery of the great secret water-supply within 
that old city upon its rocky promontory, by which it 
was made independent of an external water-supply in 
case of a siege. The words quoted above at the be- 
ginning of this note are the joyful cry of the Arab 
workmen in which they announced to Dr, Mackenzie 
a like discovery of a secret water-supply within the 
city of Beth Shemesh, It is the latest discovery dur- 
ing the excavations of the past summer at that place. 
These intermural water-supplies at such unexpected 
places on high rocky promontories, such as Gezer and 
Beth Shemesh, are exceedingly suggestive. It will 
be recalled that in the discussion of the great problem 
of the walls of Jerusalem, the site of the Jebusite 
fortress, and the citadel of David, it was noted that 
no water-supply on the great west hill of modern Zion 
is known ; this as a reason ‘for the selection by the 
Jebusites of the east hill of Ophel for their fortress. 
The argument is good, as no water-supply is apparent 
superficially. It does not follow, however, that no 
water-supply exists or wasever found, Thediscovery 
of a secret water-supply on the two rocky promontories 
at Gezer and at Beth Shemesh makes it more likely 
other of the mountains of this peculiar land had such 
secret water-supply within them, and that the ancient 
inhabitants new how to find that water. 
Dr. Mackenzie, Quarterly Statement of Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, October, 1912, pp. 171-178, 


Canaanite High Places that Israel Used 


Y PALESTINE note-book for 1912 contains the 
delightful reminiscence of a day spent with Dr. 
Mackenzie at the ruins of Beth Shemesh, to 

which the Philistinés sent back the Ark of God. He 
was just ready to begin his work for the summer, a 
work which closed with the discovery of the water- 
supply quoted above. He was hopeful, yet very un- 
certain, about results. Not much had yet been found 
but walls and heaps of rubbish. A recent brief re- 
port tells of another of those great surprises which 
ever lurk about the feet of the explorer in that treas- 
ure land. While running a trench through the ruins 
toward the south gate the diggers came suddenly upon 
the High Place, another of those places of Canaanite 
worship and later of Israelite worship, so much in- 
‘ veighed against in the Bible and so little understood 
until very recently. Here was the usual row of 
standing stones, in this case five in number so far as 
yet discovered. There is here also, as at Gezer, the 
presence of one or two stones of strange material, of 
stone not belonging in this neighborhood, but brought 
from afar. As stone is more abundant than anything 
else around Beth Shemesh, the presence of stone from 
a distance must have some special cause. To us who 
bring building-stone from great distances for beauty 
or quality or mere preference it might not seem so, 
but neither beauty nor quality is in evidence in these 
stones of the High Places, and most of the stones are 
from the immediate neighborhood. The explanation 
of the presence of one or two from afar is not yet cer- 
tain, but is thought to be found in the stealing of gods 
by conquerors in time of war, as described in the 
prophecies of Isaiah (Isa. 46:1, 2), and the capture 
of sacred symbols and furniture, as the taking of the 
Ark of God by the Philistines, who returned it to this 





very place of Beth Shemesh. This custom need not 
seem strange to any who have visited the cathedrals 
and museums of Europe and wondered at the sacred 
relics and purloined works of art transported from afar. 


What is in This Chamber ? 


GLIMPSE of another discovery was obtained at 
Beth Shemesh which puts us all on the gui vive 

for the developments of the coming season. A 
curve of rock attracted attention, and was found to be 
at the top of a spiral stair which led down to a great 
subterranean chamber. It was so filled up with 
material that had silted in that the explorers had to 
goon all tours. This chamber is near the High Place, 
and had probably some relation to it, but whether a 
sacred burying-place, a kind of Westminster Abbey, 
or an underground chamber of mysteries and of 
horrors it is impossible yet to say. Three irresistible 
things combined to stop the work for the season—the 
summer heat which made the men unwilling to work, 


malaria which made it unsafe for the explorers to re- “ 


main ary longer, and an empty treasury, which would 
have stopped the work without the other two, The 
Lord will remedy the first two evils, and he expects the 
friends of the work to remedy the last. What is the 
use, you say? Go read the helps in your Bible or 
your Bible Dictionary. Such work has supplied nearly 
all of these. 

Dr. Mackenzie, Quarterly Statement Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund, October, 1912. ; 


Is This Where Solomon Secured Building-Stone ? 


HE Cotton Grotto is sometimes mentioned as 
‘*beyond question’’ the quarry for Solomon's 
temple. We would all like to think so. And 

it probably is so. But what evidence there is, if it 
may be called evidence, while exceedingly interesting, 
is not conclusive. All summed up it amounts to just 
about this: Here is a suitable quarry, near at hand 
and very old. But this, taken in connection with the 
belief that it is the only suitable quarry near at hand 
which is very old, and a number of little incidental 
harmonious facts and traditions, does create such 
presumption that as one stands in the quarry itself, 
amidst all its startling realism, it seems a great 
museum of unlabeled remains of antiquity. The Bible 
gives no clue to the locality of the quarry for the tem- 
ple, unless the statement that there was no sound of 
hammer at the building of it is taken to imply that 
the quarry was near enough at hand to make safe the 
transportation of finished carving of such delicate 
texture as the decorative sculptures of Solomon's won- 
derful temple. Josephus says that the stone was 
**white,’’ which condition the Cotton Grotto well 
fulfils. There are still to be seen the great heaps of 
chips in the chambers of the quarry where stones were 
made ready for the builders ; but this again may have 
been a common custom at quarries in that day, as it 
is to a large extent at quarries in the homeland to-day. 
Still, it is easy to believe, and, considering all the 
circumstances, one feels very easy in believing, as he 
walks through these long chambers and galleries 
under the northeast hill of the Holy City, that he is 
passing by the very way of the footsteps of Solomon's 
workmen and looking upon the piles of chips left in 
part by the temple workmen. These unfinished 
specimens of stone-cutting still clinging to the breast 
of the rock undoubtedly illustrate the work of old 
Hebrew artisans. I am told that a modern civil en- 
gineer has estimated that enough stone has been 
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taken from this quarry to build the city three times 
over, yet there seems to have been little or no quarry- 
ing dione since the Hebrew workmen ceased. 

Dr. Kyle’s Palestine note-book, April 17, 1912. 


Did. Egyptians Have a Messianic Hope ? 

ROFESSOR EDOUARD NAVILLE, in his work 
for the Egyptian Exploration Society, stopped 
excavations at the close of the past season before 

the very door of the hall of mysteries of Osiris at 
Abydos. The myth of Osiris is of more interest to 
Christians than anything else in all the strange beliefs 
of the ancient Egyptians, because thought by some to 
be a parallel to the Messianic hope of the world, and, 
by some, to be actually related to the biblical story 
of the Messiah, ‘‘ How ?"* 

There is a theory of revelation which is popular in 
some parts of Europe, though it has not yet found ac- 
ceptance in America, the theory that finds all the 
facts of revelation to be but development or adapta- 
tion of myths, in this particular case chiefly Baby- 
lonian star myths, It is needless to say that we can 
have no sympathy with that theory, but that is not to 
say that the theory has no suggestions for us. That 
resemblances can be found between ancient myths 
and revelation isa fact. Whether it be only by reason 
of coincidences, or whether myths show the craving 
of human hearts for the very things which revelation 
has furnished or whether there be actually some rela- 
tion between at least some of the myths and revela- 
tion are real questions. It may be that, if we turn 
the above repulsive theory of revelation inside out, we 
shall find the inside to be the right side. Though 
revelation be not a development from myths it may 
well be that some of the ancient myths are but a 
penumbra of revelation, When the sun is eclipsed 
there is always a penumbra, a fainter shadow around 
it. It may well be that when the sunlight of revela- 
tion was eclipsed by the encroaching wickedness of a 
lost world something of the light still remained and 
was manifested in a surrounding penumbra of myths, 

The best explanation of the origin of myths is that 
they grew up from figures of speech. Some one first 
said he saw ‘‘the sun rise.’’ Another of still more 
poetic temperament took that figure of speech and 
embellished it with the description of a king arising 
froin his Couch, hitching his fiery steeds to his golden 
chariot and driving forth. Since, as the Bible tells 
us, some great truths of revelation were early given 
to the human race, it is easy to see how different 
branches of the race might clothe these truths in fig- 
urative drapery each according to the surrounding 
conditions of life, and thus incorporate them into the 
growing myths, 

So this myth of Osiris; which probably originated 
from the Nile with its annual life-giving overflow, is 
thought by some to have incorporated a vague reflec- 
tion, in shadows of the myth world, of that Messianic 
hope given so early in the history of the world and 
carried along the lines of world migrations down into 
Egypt by the Hamites. The resemblances are quite 
striking. According to the myth, Osiris as a man 
had an evil enemy, Set, who seeks and at last accom- 
plishes the death of Osiris, but he rises from the dead, 
sets up an opposition to Set and flourishes greatly, is 
glorified and deified, and then all his followers become 
identified with him and are at last glorified with him. 
The opening of this hall of mysteries will be awaited 
with interest. Every trace of revealed truth anywhere 
in the world is an added support to the belief in the 
reality of that revelation. If there were no such traces 
of the truths along collateral lines of the human race 
it would be harder to believe in the reality of the de- 
posit of revealed truth in the chosen line. 

Annual Report Egyptian Exploration Society. 


A Correction in the Note on the Tabernacle 


O* E of the things promised at the outset of work 
in this Archeological Department was that when 
mistakes were made they would be corrected. 
It is due Professor Naville to say that a personal note 
from him, and also a published note in the November 
Proceedings~of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
makes a correction in his discussion of the shittim 
wood of the tabernacle in the wilderness. The critics 
do not generally attribute this account to a writer of 
the Northern Kingdom as stated by Professor Naville, 
but to an exilic or post-exilic writer. This is a cor- 
rection in statement of fact. It scarcely affects the 
argument. It puts the writer of this account several 
centuries farther away from the events, and makes him 
a greater stranger to the circumstances. 





In the issue of January 18 there was reproduced in Professor Kyle’s 
archeological department a photograph of “‘ A Roman Sculpture from 
Palestine.”” This photograph was used by the courtesy of the Amer- 
ican Colony, Jerusalem, to whom credit should have been given 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 16 (Gen. 12: 1-9) 
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Some Reasons for a New Department in The Sunday School Times 
: — a 





Sh « map of God has no national boundaries. A 
knowledge of missions introduces to us our 

world-wide family. Our Father says to us, 
«Let me introduce you to your Indian, Japanese, 
Chinese, Korean, Levantine, African, Island brothers 
and sisters. 1 want you all to know and to love one 
another, and this is only possible when you study my 
Universal Geography, a geography which is also my 


_ Church's Prayer-book.’’ So geography is no longer 


a dull text-book of theschool-room. These vast spaces 
are now teeming with our family’s life. 

To be sure, Brother Wang of China and Sister 
Fatima of Arabia, Cousin Gnanapragasam of India 
and Uncle Francisco Morazon of Honduras are a bit 
odd to look at,—more so than men and women met 
in our worst slums,—but they are our relatives, and 
God wants them to become Blood relatives. Let us 
see them in their homes, and in the out-door life they 
live ; let us find a way to their thoughts and aspira- 
tions ; let us strive to pierce the exterior of strange 
peoples, and find the true inwardness and lovable- 
ness of our Asiatic, African, European, South Ameri- 
can, Oceania family. We know something about our 
ninety odd millions of fellow-citizens,—though all too 
little, —and now we propose actually to see and know 
in a way the remaining fifteen hundred millions of 
the family, especially the submerged billion who, 
after the lapse of nineteen Christian centuries, are 
still without God, and having no hope. 

But a mere increase of our knowledge-of geography 
or of mankind may not énrich our spiritual lives. We 
care more for the real life of men than for their en- 
vironment or their common ideas, The vital thing 
in humanity is religion. We have thought of the 
billion as haying no such thing as religion to their 
credit, strangely forgetting Paul’s Areopagus pictur- 
ing of those who ‘*seek God, if haply they might feel. 
after him and find him, though he is not far from 
each one of us,’’ ‘*Groping’’ is perhaps ‘a truer 
translation, just as“it is truer of the man and woman 
and child whom the world-traveler sees in temples 
and mosques and prostrate before shrines, or even 
before stones and stocks whose sole proof of divinity 
is a smear of blood, or of red lead in imitation 
thereof. Have we who read- these words heard 
enough about our wider family to realize that what we 
glibly inscribe as ‘‘absurd and debasing supersti- 
tions’’ may be poor, lame hands of faith stretched 
out in hopelessness toward an Unknown God? In- 
stead of laughing at the grotesque, many-handed 
deities seen in the Hall of 33,333 gods of Kyoto, 
or turning away in disgust from the senseless, evil- 
smelling fetiches of Nigeria, a great burst of sympathy 
and the prayer of brotherly compassion will well forth 
from the Christian whose vision sees in the dim-eyed 
devotee a real brother or sister. 


E NEED, too, an intimate view of God’s wonder- 
working power in the lives of such seekers after 

é him. While Paul was preaching on Mars Hill, 
our British ancestors were shooting arrows into help- 
less maidens enclosed in wicker cages. Between the 
first and the twentieth centuries in Great Britain 
and Germany lies a broad gulf. That gulf has 
been bridged by the love of God; it has been 
nothing short of miracle, if we look at the two ex- 
tremes. But in Africa of to-day the same miracle is 
being wrought,—as. witness Uganda, Nyasaland, 
Kamerun. Korea is a Pentecostal land of our own 
generation, and the miracle has been more note- 
worthy there than it was in Jerusalem. In the child- 
hood of some of the older readers of this paragraph 
the Fiji Islands were the abode of cannibals ; next 
Sunday and every Sunday a larger number of wor- 
shipers proportionally will gather in Christian churches 
there than in the United States, or even in Scotland. 
Any traveler visiting mission fields has looked into 
the faces of men’ whose careers have been as marvel- 
ously changed as was Saul of Tarsus’, and whose sub- 
sequent efforts for Christ have been the same in 
character. The point is that no man is too fars 
gone in iniquity or superstition to be beyond the 
reach of God and the power of his might. You may 
be laboring for some helpless sinner, and you say 
that he is hopeless ; look to the fields and see what 
God is capable of doing, and grip your man once 
more, The history of missions is one of HOPE. 


To Be Seen from the Missionary Watch Tower 


By Professor Harlan P. Beach, F.R.G.S. 





The purpose of the new department, here com- 
menced, is to keep the readers of the Times posted 
on the more important events that occur in the 
world-wide enterprise of Christian foreign missions. 
In a full page of the Times, appearing twice a 
month, there will be given, in a popular way, care- 
fully selected news and incidents of the work. 


Professor Beach's equipment for this service is ex- 
ceptional. Not only does he fill the chair of Missions 
at Yale, but as head of the Foreign Missions Library 
there he is in charge of one of the largest collections 
of pesvign missionary riodicals, m the entire 
world, that is kept on file — in North Amer- 
ica. First a missionary in hina, he later became 
Educational Secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and since has directed the missionary de- 
gortneet at Yale. A Fellow of the Royal Socapeg>ient 

ociety, he is co-author of the monumental orld 
Atlas of Christian Missions, and is an Advisory Edi- 
tor of the International Review of Missions published 
by the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, while he 
has also written several popular hand-books on mis- 
sions. Last year Professor Beach made a prolonged 
tour through the mission fields of Africa. e brings 
to ‘‘ The Missionary Watch Tower "’ a vision, a touch 
with the fields. of the world. and a wealth of authori- 
tative knowledge, such as should make the new de- 

artment of remarkabic value to those who would live 
n the spirit of the Great Commission, 

The next article in the series will discuss how mis- 
sions may be made a live issue; after this the regular 
news service of the department will be commenced. 








HERE is abundant evidence on the mission fields 
that the apostolic age does not lie alone in far dis- 
tant centuries. I have been repeatedly in the 

great mission fields, and once at least in most of the 
remainder, and I venture to voice the opinion of all 
others who may have had similar opportunities for 
world-wide visitation. That opinion, based on ex- 
tended investigation and observation, is this: Vo 
Christian land to-day has so large a percentage of apos- 
tolic lives in its church membership.asdoanumber of the 
mission fields, I. grant that. many of these recent 


converts from heathenism are weak; there are 


‘*saints’’ in the Chinese, the Indian, the African 
church who are precisely-as ‘‘seamy saints’’ as the 
great apostle found in his Corinthian congregation. 
But one also finds in the mission fields a primitive 
faith in God, a childlike trustfulness in the Saviour’s 
power to keep from sin as well as save us from its guilt, 
an impartation of the Spirit’s presence sand fulness 
such as was seen in the lives of early disciples, a zeal 
for carrying the glad message of salvation that is as 
‘videspread as we read of in the book of Acts and as 
simple in its form as carrying the ‘‘good tidings of 
Jesus as the Christ,’’ a use of prayer in all the emer- 
gencies and commonplaces of the daily life, and a 
gladness in suffering and even in cruel death, that 
parallel descriptions found in the New Testament. 

But perhaps an even greater stimulus comes to the 
Occidental Christian from the biographies ahd daily 
life of men and women, Western Christians like our- 
selves, our classmates in schcol and college possibly, 
who have heard the call to go into the uttermost parts 
of the earth. As we worked beside them they seemed 
no abler than we, if they equaled us; their Christian 
lives seemed no more deep nor dynamic. We take 
up a book like Smith’s biography of William Carey. 
Surely this ordinary, shoemaker, even if he were. what 
the greatest clerical wit of the day called him, a 
‘*consecrated cobbler,’’ will. accomplish little at the 
beginning of the missionary enterprise in India. But 
lo} this littke man—so short that-when I tried to use 
his crutches at Serampore I had to stoop like an F to 
make them touch the ground—is a second Paulus 
‘*the little,’ and Paul the great also. He and his 
fellow-members of the Serampore Trio wrought little 
short of a revolution in that empire of hoary reli- 
gions and of uncounted millions of zealous idolaters. 

Robert Morrison, China’s Protestant pioneer, com- 
ing from his boot-tree. making, did not appear likely 
to start a revolution in that age-old empire—the most 
populous in the world—that would end one hundred 
and five years later in a modern republic whose con- 
stitution would be partly molded and even formulated 
by Christian Chinese trained in institutions such as 
he provided the model for in his Anglo-Chinese col- 
lege in Malacca. 

What has made these men and women, of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, the makers of nascent nations, 
the founders of promising churches, the missc:‘onary 
statesmen of the kingdom of God:? It is because the 


virgin soil of the kingdom is there and not here ; it is 
for the reason that these missionaries have faced 
continental and racial needs, and have been forced to 


_ depend upon God, He at whose behest they have 


gone forth to preach the gospel to every creature has 


been with them all the days, according to His inviol- 


able promise. A tiny cause keeps men small; a 
colossal enterprise, if it is divine, breeds giants even 
in these days—sons of God. It may be true that we 
at home do not have equal opportunities to become 
prominent servants of the King; yet we have our 
home-mission problems and operations which we 
must undertake, and also we should bear the spiritual 
and financial burdens of men on the far-flung firing- 
line. What he has done for those on the field he will 
accomplish in us, if we will let him. 


INALLY, a wide knowledge of missions gives assur- 
ance of ultimate triumph in the struggle against 
darkness. As children of the light, we have tried 

more or less faithfully to further the progress of the 

kingdom, but our striving appears like losing. What 

a wealth of good cheer comes from a discerning look 

afield! When the seventy returned with joy, saying, 

Lord, even the demons are subject unto us in thy name, 

Jesus cried out in glad ecstasy, ‘‘I beheld Satan fall- 

ing as lightning from heaven,’’ That beginning in a 

little corner of this world of demoniacal possessions 
was prophetic of all future triumphs, and filled the 
Son of God with exultation. Granting that we have 
miserably failed to accomplish after nineteen centuries 
that which ought long ago to have been completed, 

there is nevertheless everything to give us hope. The 
Cross is in the field, and while we hear too much 
shallow talk about the crumbling of caste, the under- 
mining of Chinese walls of opposition to Christian in- 
fluences, and the conquest of this and. that religion, 

nevertheless the sacred emblem of sacrificial Chris- 
tianity is standing in all great sections of the habit- 
able world. The Scriptures have been translated 
wholly or in’ part into the leading dialects and lan- 
guages; mission stations, manned by consecrated and 
relatively well-prepared workers, stand as lighthouses 
in the great centers of the non-Christian world ; an 
army of native Christians is ranged under the church's 
banner, ready to do its work ; a goodly company of 
the saved are loving and serving God, All this and 
much more that remains to be written proclaim the 
final triumph. when the Saviour of the world shall see 
of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. But it is 
also a challenge to his church to realize the super- 
natural, if this consummation is to bé speedily accom- 

plished. We are very small; the task appallingly great; 
but God is above all and over all, blessed forever. 


HESE, then, are some of the views that the disci- 
ple of Christ should have as he looks out from a 
Missionary Watch Tower : 

We enter into the wider fellowship of God’s univer- 
sal family. 

We receive a fulness of sympathy for the thousand 
millions of our brothers and sisters who are groping 
after God through religions, which, we now see as 
never before, are hopeless. 

Our uncertainty as to God’s power to save the 
degraded and unresponsive gives place to confidence 
as we Witness moral miracles on the mission field. 

Our aspirations are strengthened as we note how 
wonderfully God ‘‘enables’’ those who have seem- 
ingly overwhelming burdens and who ‘‘roll’’ their 
burden on the Lord,—not ‘‘cast’’ it, as if it were a 
mere handful that might as well be carried. 


And our doubts as to the ultimate triumph of truth © 


and love are dispelled by the manifest presence of 
God in his world,—no ‘‘ absentee landlord’’ is he, 
But enrichment of the missionary vision is not in- 
tended merely for personal adornment and selfish 
enjoyment; it is to be held as capital to be used in 
winning the world for the Lord Jesus. The avowed 
purpose of the articles which are planned for ‘‘ The 
Missionary Watch Tower’’ in The Sunday School 
Times is to help us all to enter into that consciousness 
of the wondrous Boy of twelve: ‘* Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father's business?'’' We, too, 
have important business; like him we must work the 
works of the Father who sends—or ‘‘ missions’ —us. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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Is Family Worship Practicable To-day ? 


Experiences in Homes that Would Not Do Without It 








*s Experience.— My wife and I had thought 
that family worship was not practicable in our home, for 
the reason that my professional life is so busy that we have 
no regular time to devote to family worship as most fam- 
ilies have. We are constantly answering door-bells, tele- 
phones, etc. 

But having the great responsibility of raising eight children, 
and training them for a life-time of service for their Mas- 
ter, the importance of daily family worship became a deep 
conviction with us, and although we had been having a 
short prayer with the blessing at each meal, we thought 
that not sufficient, So, unless 1 am away from home, we 
have a short prayer and blessing with each meal, and at 
night either I read some Scripture, and my two boys, aged 
14 and 12, offer the prayers, or I pray and one of the boys 
reads the Scripture, We try to make our worship as free 
from routine formality as possible. 

It has proved a source of great pleasure and benefit to 
our children and each of us. Iam truly thankful that we 
have instituted the family altar.—Z. A, Robinson, M. D., 
Spokane, Washington. 


In a Home in Scotland.—In father’s life-tizie, when 
the family consisted of young children, we began with 
singing two verses of a psalm, and then read a portion of 
Scripture, cach of us in turn taking a verse. Prayer fol- 
lowed. This was done morning and evening. Now that 
we are all grown up, with father and mother both gone 
Home, the writer reads the passage and leads the devo- 
tions, the whole occupying about ten minutes. We read 
the Bible right through, taking the Old Testament in the 
morning and the New Testament at night, omitting only 
such portions as are not quite suitable for general family 
reading. Our worship in the morning is after breakfast, 
about 8.30, arid at night after supper, about 9.30. An 
occasional evening meeting sometimes alters the second 
hour, 

-On Sabbath morning we always read the school lesson, 
and at night the passage selected! for that day by the In- 
ternational Bible Reading Association, We do not now 
sing daily, but on Saturday evening, and both times on 

_ Sabbath, we sing a’ hymn. ' 

_._.The maid is always present, . In, the old. verse-about 
days we often remarked how our maids improved as intel- 
ligent readers of the Bible. 

A greatly increased knowledge of God’s Word and a 
grasp of the Bible has resulted. We are constantly making 
discoveries, thuugh we have read the Book many times 
through. But perhaps the greatest blessing is that we are 
perpetually reminded of the presence of God, and life in 
consequence loses much of its perplexity. ~— 4. Zsslemont, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Heart to Heart Talks.—The family worship depart- 
ment in The Sunday School Times has wakened the 
desire for heart to heart talks in many homes, In my own 
home we use the daily topics for our evening lesson, and 
the comments and prayer are real iriends after the day’s 
turmoil, —A. V. Dickman, Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Fifty-six Years.—Fifty-six years ago we began 
keeping house. When breakfast was ready we read some 
verses in the Bible and had prayer. Soon after, we had 
family prayer in the evening. Reading the Bible first, then 
we prayed, The husband first, then the wife, and then 
the visitors were asked to pray. 

When our children were old enough to read we passed 
around the Bibles, and all read, and the hired help too. 
One boy learned to read by taking part in the reading. 

About thirty-six years ago we started family prayer- 
meeting Sunday morning before breakfast, for the benefit 
of all that were present. We had six children and hired 
help. They all prayed, and now our children have prayer 
in their homes, and teach their children to pray the Lord’s 
Prayer in concert at family worship. Our children and 
grandchildren are church workers. , 


** Tis sweet to look back and see our names 
In life's fair book set down, 
Sweet to look forward and behold 
Eternal joys our own."’ 


Our lives have been crowned with blessings, 

We have taken your paper since John Wanamaker pub- 
lished it (1871-77).— John W. Denison and Phebe. /. 
Denison, Napanee, Miss. 


An “Always Happy’’ Home.—We want to add our 
testimony as a family that ‘* The home without tamily 
worship lacks the fulness of the greatest uniting power 
given by God or known to men.’’ Not the mind only, 
but our heart throbs assent to this. How we wish and 
pray that every family might erect the family altar and 
realize its blessedness, and we feel that Christian parents 
deny their children the greatest blessing when they do not 
gather them together day by day to worship. It is a 
priceless heritage to us, now that both father and: mother 
are gone, to remember the praises sung together and. .the 
prayers of both for us children ; we would not exchange it 
for the greatest wealth that earth could afford. Neither 


<= 


John G. Paton tells how the natives of the New 
Hebrides distinguished between Christians and 
heathen. All who did not have family worship and 
thanksgiving at meals were heathen. When Abram 
came out from the heathen in Ur of the Chaldees 
he set up an altar at which he worshiped the liv- 
ing God. That God is still the living God, and is 
.tich toward all that call upon him, is abundantly 
shown in these testimonies from homes where he 
is worshiped regularly. Dr. John Timothy Stone’s 
every-week department ‘‘ For Family Worship ” 
(see page 76) seeks to meet the needs and difficul- 
ties that arise in establishing and carrying on the 
family altar. If you have not been observing fam- 
ily worship, will you not let this year mark its 
commencement or restoration in your own home ? 








will we give up family worship, though there are only two 
of us remaining in the old home. 

The practise in our home, when children, was to read a 
chapter in the Old ‘Testament in the morning, and in the 
New Testament in the evening, immediately after the 
meul, father making some comments occasionally to help 
us to understand, and then prayer. But ! should have 
said that we always begin by singing a portion of a Psalm, 
and the Psalms are sung in regular order. How precious 
they have become words cannot express. It does seem to 
us there cannot be the complete and entire worship with- 
out singing with heart and voice to God, 

As to the blessings of family worship—there are so many. 
It does help us to grow into the love of our Father in 
heaven, and to know more and more of Christ our Saviour 
and Elder Brother, and we are kept purer and truer as we 
learn to realize that the Holy Spirit is helping our infirmi- 
ties and making intercession, leading us'to freely confess our 
sins. And how much easier itis to forgive when we see 
our unworthiness, and how we lose ourselves in. God’s 
greatness when we truly worship. .More than one has 
said to me, ‘* How we envy you girls! your home is 
always happy, and you have no trouble.or cares like we 
have,’’ I was always surprised, for I thought we had our 
share, but since I’ve grown older, I know we were 
specially shielded from many temptations and troubles be- 
cause of our parents’ prayers for us at family worship regu- 
larly, and our home is happy because Christ is honored, 
and misunderstandings and heart hurts do pass away in 
worship; at least it has been so in our case. While we 
have a home we have purposed that there will be a family 
altar.—Zdisabeth H, Forsyth, Philadelphia. 


When a Child Wanted Worship.— When our daughter 
was nine years old she was much impressed by a remark 
in a sermon by our pastor, urging every family to have 
family worship. My husband traveled, and was home only 
once a week, sometimes not that often; but our pastor 
said: ‘‘ If the family cannot come together oftener, then 
have worship only once a week—dut have tt,—Jlet nothing 
interfere.” 

We had just gone to. housekeeping. My own heart 
yearned to have family worship in our new home, but my 

usband was a Unitarian, and, although his life was most 
beautiful and unselfish—every one loving him wherever we 
were living, for his most constant thought of others before 
self, and to the most humble always thoughtful and kind,— 
yet he seldom expressed in words his deeper, spiritua) nature 
and thoughts ; even our blessing at the table was silent. 

When our little daughter toldher father that now in our 
new home she wished we might do as our pastor suggested 
and have family worship every Sunday, the one day in the 
week when we were together, he answered that he would 
join us that Sunday, but his ideas of worship were different 
from ours, that the Fathersaid ; ‘*‘ When thou prayest enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret.” 

e thought it a wise time to have the service at the 
supper table after the meal, for we always had supper earlier 
on Sunday, as I had a large class in Sunday-school, and 
was relieved of the pressure of other duties then. 

The next Sunday my husband did not seem to want to 
join us, and daughter was almost tearful in her earnestness, 
and I was prayerful for I knew what the environment had 
been in the old New England home; but he joined us, 
and I wish I could tell you how he looked forward to tLat 
worship afterward. 

Trouble and sickness came to us, and when things 
seemed to be intervening to prevent our worship he would 
be so uneasy that one could not help noticing his satisfac- 
tion when it was not missed. 

He always led with the Lord’s Prayer and some Bible 
reading, and we each had our selection and ptayer. | Then 
we had some talk over articles in The. Sunday Schoo} Times 
on the next.lesson. 


Thus we continued for nine years until my daughter 


‘went to apes and shortly after my husband’s very sud- 


den death broke up our home, But those were the most 
precious remembrances, for’ we were brought so close 
together and our talks cleared many ways. 

I wish I could express to you all the goodness of God to 
us during the trying four years of my daughter’s college 
course! He made feasible plans that seemed impossible ; 
ways were opened; people came into our lives until his 
purpose was served, and then passed out. In this way we 
were blessed until daughter having completed her educa- 
tion became established in her life-work. During this time, 
when we: spoke of God’s wonderful goodness and leading, 
some onlookers said our success was merely the result of 
our own perseverance ; but we could see God in every 
step of the way,—in ways so complex and dark at times 
that only knowledge from the Divine source could under- 
stand and clear them. All help, in short, was in such direct 
answer to prayer that we could but feel that our blessed 
home worship had given us the courage to take the course 
Ile inspired and completed.—A Philadelphia Reader. 


In the Parsonage.— My home may be said in some ways 
to be ‘ideal ’’; ‘*just what you would expect from a min- 
ister,’’ etc. Ilowever, I think not. I found many par- 
sonages and manses during the past fifteen years where 
there was no family altar. I find family worship more 
frequent here in Canada than I did in Indiana. 

lam indebted to my father for exemplary faithfulness, 
and to a friend, the Rev. David Winter, for suggestions 
incorporated in our plans. 

I travel much, but the plan is kept up by a faithful wife 
and mother when I am away, ‘for the children’s sake.”’ 
We read and have prayer at breakfast time. If we are 
rushed, we take worship time before we eat, so that the 
rush will be thrust on the eating and not the worship. We 
read in some related way. Just now we are -finishing 
Mark’s Gospel. I read-often from the Twentieth Century 
New Testament. Not long ago I followed with the chil- 
dren the collection of stories prepared by the Times, In 
the evening, immediately after supper or dinner, we sing a 
hymn,—‘‘ Hide me,'O my Saviour ’’ ; ** Guide me, O thou 
Great Jehovah *'; **Sun' of my soul”’ ; * Abide with'meé”’; 
‘Hark, ‘tis the Shepherd’s* voice I hear ’’ ; ** The inner 
side of every cloud,”’ etc., followed by prayer, leaning for- 
ward on the table, not kneeling. On Sunday - morning, 
beside reading, we sing, ‘‘ Safely through another week.”’ 
The time is from five to ten minutes ; sometimes three 
minutes, 

Some of the results of this worship are that it keeps the 
Daddy sweeter all day; impresses the children ; makes 
them fee] our relation to God (I try to make the prayer 
suggestive); makes parents live better (I regard family 
worship as the supreme test of a man’s religion). 

Inconsistent life and habits, like sleeping too late in the 
morning, are left out. ‘Ihere is absolutely no reason why 
it may not be so in any home.—Z. W. Halpenny, Toronto, 
Ont. 


Putting God First.—I was married thirty-five years ago, 
and | at once started family worship, and words cannot 
express the blessings to me and mine that have flowed from 
putting God first in the daily life. We have it for five to 
eight minutes, just before breakfast. Any Christian house- 
hold not having family worship (in the morning if possible), 
cannot estimate its loss. It is a cement for binding the 
family together for God and to each other, and God defi- 
nitely blesses it. 

There is nothing in one’s family like it that counts for 
so much, and helps one to live personally on right lines. 
I believe I wouid have gone to pieces many times without 
it.—/j. H. Jefferis, Philadelphia. 


A University Professor’s Family.—We have always 
observed family worship in the morning just before break- 
fast, devoting to it about ten minutes. For many years we 
used the Sunday-school Home Readings as Scripture selec- 
tions, but at present we are reading the New Testament in 
course, Since the boys have been old enough to read they 
have taken part in the Scripture reading, and later occasion- 
ally in prayer. As I look back upon my home-life during 
boyhood, the one element that stands out most strongly, and 
for which I am most grateful, is the daily habit of family 
worship. ‘The knowledge of Scripture which it afforded, 
and which I found to be of great help in later Bible study 
as a Sunday-school teacher and officer, and the additional 
insight which it gave into the character of both my 
parents were most valuable. We used to have many work- 
men at our home on account of building operations, and 
other employees, and some of these who were apparently 
indifferent to religious things have since then told me of 
the high regard in which they held my father, and of the 
noble Christian life which they felt that he lived, .One of 
these men never knelt with us in family worship, although 
all the rest did, and he it was who made the statement re- 
ferred to with especial emphasis. 

I expect my boys to have a similar feeling in regard to 
the influence of family worship and prayer upon their 
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Aives. In fact, I know that this is appreciated now, for 
frequently in letters they refer to it by saying how much 
they miss the daily worship, and that they are pursuing a 
similar practise all alone in their boarding-houses. _ 
Personally, I question whether any family is so situated 
as not to be able to have family worship at some time dur- 
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ing the day. In father’s home, worship was held both 
morning and evening, and in some cases I can fancy that 
in order to reach every member of the family it might be 
necessary to adopt a similar plan, some members attending 
in the morning and others in the evening.— Professor 
Henry S. Jacoby, Ithaca, N. Y. 

















The Forum of Methods in Graded Work 


How the Livingstone Centenary may be used to bring new life to your class or school 
is shown in Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin’s once-a-month department 
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Making the Most of Livingstone Day 


Let us make the celebration of the Livingstone 
Centennial the crowning missionary event in mod- 
ern Sunday-school work.— William A. Brown, 
Missionary eet ng of the Internationa? 
Sunday-School Assoctation. 


| iges Sunday-school in Christendom has had 
opened up for it an opportunity of unparalleled 
interest—the celebration of the Livingstone 
Centennial, March 19, 1913. From the first of Janu- 
ary to Easter Sunday there should be in every Sunday- 
school missionary instruction of a very definite 
character. The school that is down to date with 
God, the school that with a living faith is following 
modern Joshuas of God’s conquering hosts o’er 
modern holy lands, is already engaged in a prepara- 
tory educational campaign which is to culminate in 
the Easter-Livingstone Centennial. - Never before 
have such far-reaching plans been made for centering 
the interest of the entire Christian church upon the 
life and work of one of the modern followers of the 
Lord Jesus—perhaps the greatest Christian hero since 
Paul. Never before has such a wealth of material 
been prepared nor such attractive suggestions been 
“formulated for every department in Sunday-school. 
And shall not every Sunday-school, in loyal re- 
sponse to the call of aggressive leadership, authenti- 
“cate its claim to be ‘‘continuing and increasing’’ 
‘the. work. commenced by its Lord and Master by 
‘taking, advantage of this opportunity to ‘‘ create .a 
total permanent impression’’ upon its every member 
by:a prolonged study of the thrilling life, the duty- 
inspired motives, the death-defying perseverance, and 
the titanic results of this Christian explorer, scientist, 
physician, and statesman—this master missionary 
hero of the Dark Continent ! 

The Uniform and Graded Lessons will receive a 
new glow from. a few minutes each Sunday spent in 
seeing the Word of God actually in contact with 
heathen hearts and working there the intended trans- 
formations of the gospel. This celebration, preperly 
observed, will afford a glimpse of the applied gospel. 
It will also paint the portrait .of the embodied gospel 
—the urgent message possessing and dominating the 
entire being of an obedient herald ‘of world-wide 
redemptive love.’’ 


A Dozen Suggestions for the Preparatory Campaign 

1. Send at once to your Board of Foreign Missions, 
or your State Sunday-school Association, or to Wil- 
liam A: Brown, Missionary Superintendent of the 
International Sunday School Association, 1416 Mallers 
Building, Chicago ; or to The Missionary Education 
Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for a 
sample copy of the illustrated 16-page pamphlet, Ze 
Livingstone Centenary: A Practical Program. Or 
see page 55 of last week’s issue of The Sunday School 
‘Times, which gave most of it in full. This handsome 
announcement is rich in suggestions of plans and 
methods, and describes all the especially prepared 
material of object-lessons, stories, biographies, out- 
lines, portraits, maps, and mottoes. 

2. Ask also for a sample copy, with supplement, 
of the Easter-Livingstone concert, Zhe Message of 
Light, the program prepared for the use of Sunday- 
schools on Easter Sunday. 

3. Order your supplies of programs and material— 
and order enough to make this celebration a never- 
to-be-forgotten era in the missionary education of 
your Sunday-school. The supplies named on this 
page may be obtained from your Missionary Board, or 
from the Missionary Education Movement. 

4. .Let every officer and teacher, as well as member 
of the missionary committee, make himself a distribu- 
ting. center of knowledge and enthusiasm. The 
Workers’ Conference should resolve itself into an 
investigating group on Livingstone’s life and labors, 
and on ways and means of making his life and labors 
appeal to the school. 
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5. The superintendent, in opening or closing exer- 
cises, could present brief glimpses of Livingstone 
(given in the pamphlet or service mentioned). 

6. Every teacher of Juniors can popularize Living- 
stone stories. Every Junior will enjoy learning the 
hero story, ‘‘ A Fight with a Lion,’’ and a number of 
others. The teacher can conduct the class through 
‘«The Story of David Livingstone’’ by having short 
reports presented by different pupils to the class. 

7. Tlie teachers of Intermediate and Senior classes 
will find reading possessing inherent interest for their 
boys and girls in ‘* Livingstone the Pathfinder,’’ in 
which are recounted the ‘‘hero-scout’s adventures 
among wild beasts and savage men, his perilous 
journeys by canoes and on ox-back.’’ They should 
tactfully enjoy the book with the class. 

8. Do not neglect the adults, Give to each ‘‘a 
man’s job."’ Have in class or sometimes from the 
platform three-minute presentations on such topics 
as: Livingstone’s geographical triumphs ; his obsta- 
cles and opponents ; his perils and unflinching hardi- 
hood ; his Christian access to the savage tribes ; his 
contribution toward the mastering of African diseases ; 
his work as a scientist and physician ; as reformer 
and missionary statesman ; his enlarging objectives ; 
his loathing of the slave traffic ; his faith ; his ideas 
of stewardship, and his devotion—unto death. (See 
‘*The Personal Life of David Livingstone,’’ by 


Blaikie. ) 


g. Conduct a vigorous reading campaign. Every 
officer and teacher should read at least one of the 
several biographies of Livingstone. Every Junior, 
Intermediate, Senior, and adult should be induced to 
read the respective biography prepared for his grade. 
The librarian should have duplicate copies of these 
books and by ingenious announcements aid in their 
active circulation. A carefully selected book com- 
mittee should try to place a biography of Livingstone 
in every home. 

10. Sing Christian heroism. The chorister can 
help the school to commit the Centennial memory 
hymn, ‘‘ The Son of God Goes Forth to War.'’ Now, 
if ever, should the school sing of those who 


*¢ climl ed the steep ascent to heaven 
Through peril, toil,.and pain ;’’ 


and if the singing is ‘‘ in the spirit,’’ the singers may 
express.a new consecration as they pray that 


‘* grace be given 
To follow in their train.”’ 


11. Have surprises from the platform in the way of 
a spirited map-drill of Livingstone’s 29,000 miles of 
travel ; or a reading of the dramatic story of ‘« Living- 
stone’s Body-Guard.’’* (See ‘The Miracles of Mis- 
sions,’’ by Pierson, Second Series, Funk and Wagnalls, 
paper, 35 cents.) Have classes respond some Sunday 
to roll-call with one of Livingstone’s great sayings. 

12. In all, strive to induce a deeper prayer-life for 
Africa and her problems of to-day. ~ Precede the 
public prayer by a short account of some of Living- 
stone’s prayers, 


The Program 


On Easter Sunday have the school ready to present 
‘‘The Message of Light,’’ a strong and appealing 
program which has been prepared for this occasion. 
This concert presents the message, a messenger, and 
heirs to the task. There are varied exercises by 
pupils from all the different departmenrs. The David 
Livingstone acrostic for Primary pupils is used to un- 
veil a portrait of the great hero ; a Livingstone story 
is told by a Junior; the hero’s message to us is de- 
livered by an Intermediate through the famous say- 
ings of Livingstone ; and a Senior makes the final 
plea to the ‘‘ heirs of the task."’ 

Do not, for any reason, omit securing this strong 
program at once, and beginning the necessary prepara- 
tion for an effective presentation, in order that this ser- 
vice shall form for the celebration its intended climax. 
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~ The Decorations 


1. A Portrait of Livingstone. One or more pic- 
tures of Livingstone are indispensable. (They may be 


had for from 15 cents to $3.50.) 


2. A Map of Africa. Purchase, if possible, the 
new wall map, in colors, 40x 50 inches, 25 cents. 

3. The Livingstone Wall Mottoes. The new 
motto, ‘* The end of the geographical feat is the be- 
ginning of the missionary enterprise,’ can be pur- 
chased for 15 cents. Livingstone’s vow of steward- 
ship, ‘‘I will place no value on anything I have or 
may possess, except in its relation to the kingdom of 
Christ,"’ is one of a set of six wall charts, the set cost- 
ing 50 cents. This latter saying is also printed by 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, on a wall chart 28 x 42 inches ; 
price, 35 cents. 

4. Bulletins. Have different classes make bullet- 
ins of other sayings, as ‘‘ Anywhere, provided it be 
forward,’’ ‘‘Fear God and work hard."" Make one 
of the famous epitaphs in Westminster Abbey, and 
one showing the design of March 19, 1813, 1913, 
similar to the one on the announcement. 

5. Curios. Have on display the objects in the 
African Curio Box, and secure all curios and objects 
possible to make the surroundings truly suggestive of 
Africa and the work of Livingstone. 

6. Flags. Use the flags of the nations which own 
territory on the continent of Africa, and surmount all © 
with the Christian flag. 


What Results Are Desired ? 

1. Vague notions replaced by vivid knowledge. 

2. A condition created in which it will be impossi- 
ble for any member of the school not to have some 
acquaintance with the story, the heroism, the mo- 
tives, and the results of the life of David Livingstone. 

3. The gain of a prolonged concentration on one 
theme. 

4. An enlarged conception of the stupendous task 
of missions, as illustrated by the gigantic service and 
sacrifice of one missionary. 

5. A challenge and a call to invest interest, sympa- 
thy, prayer, faith, money, and life itself to further the 
work begun by Livingstone. 

6. The spirit of Livingstone caught by every mem- 
ber of the school, as he had caught the spirit of: 
Christ. — Maude A. Price, Missionary Superintendent 
Kansas Sunday School Association. 


=- 


Reading Outside the Graded Lessons 


F YOU are using-the International or other Graded 
Lessons in your Sunday-school class, and a graded 
lesson-help in your preparation for teaching, the 

thought may have come to you, ‘‘I don't need any 
general Sunday-school paper now, for it would give 
me no help on the lessons that I use.’’ But just stop 
and think amoment, Can any Sunday-school worker 
safely cut himself off from the great facts of activity 
and progress in the Sunday-school life and Bible study 
of the world? The tendeficy of the graded lesson is 
specialization ; and the specialist is always in danger 
of becoming narrow through losing touch with the 
life that lies outside his specialty. 

To every user of Graded Lessons, therefore, The 
Sunday School Times would say in all earnestness : 
Read regularly some Sunday-school paper which does 
not treat your lessons. Keep in touch with the in- 
spiring, world-wide march of Bible study as the church 
of Christ is ever led on into its greater riches. Know 
what other Sunday-school workers are doing. Con- 
stantly glean new truth as to the secrets of a deepen- 
ing spiritual life. 

There are many periodicals that will give you a 
needed touch with the world outside the graded les- 
son. The Sunday School Times offers you one such 
opportunity. It furnishes light on the Bible which 
can be abundantly useful to the teacher of graded 
lessons. Professor Kyle's articles on archeology and 
the Bible offer facts new and old which cannot safely 
be ignored in these days of doubt and eager question- 
ing. Professor Beach's ‘‘ Missionary Watch Tower"’ 
offers the grade teacher the needed touch with current 
world-missions, The ‘‘Question Boxes'’ conducted 
by leading Sunday-school specialists, such as that by 
Mrs. J. W Barnes on page 79 in this issue, bring 
a Sunday-school Conference to your own home. 
And this every-month department, the ‘‘Graded Fo- 
rum,*’ may be, with your co-operation, a clearing-house 
for your own problems and successes. Mrs. Bald- 
win may be addressed in care of The Sunday Schc 91 
Times, and will welcome letters suggesting the dis- 
cussion of other subjects than those that you find here. 
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, The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


HAT are some of the brave things that you 
have seen in your experience? Deeds of 
bravery are daring and inspiring to see and 

read about, but some of the most courageous things 
that are done are done quietly, and with no fuss and 
feathers. If you have ever visited Ellis Island at 
New York harbor and looked at those immigrants as 
they come off the ships, you have seen a very cour- 
ageous thing. None but men and women of courage 
would dare the voyage and the uncertainty of the 
journey to a new land, and try their fortunes in a 
country that was strange to them and whose lan- 
guage they could not speak. Braver by far than this 
stream of immigrants who come to a rich, settled, 
and well-governed country was that little group of 
about one hundred men, women, and children that 
set out from Plymouth, England, September 6, 1620, 
and landed on the shores of Cape Cod on December 
21. Think of the weeks and weeks of tossing on 
the stormy North Atlantic, and the grim uncertainty 
of their future in that new land. ‘That was courage. 
And what did they doit for? Money? No, but for 
conscience’ sake, for faith and freedom and God. 
Their first act was to pray. Men of faith have 
always been men of courage, for faith is the mother 
of courage. Abraham was the leader of us all in the 
matter of venturing in the obedience of faith. He 
had no example set for him; he was the first pilgrim. 





The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


This lesson is like treasures of coal or valuable ore 
hid in the earth. There is not very much on the 
surface of the yerses, but the import of them is pre- 
cious beyond measure, It is the spiritual meaning 
that you will tryto bring out. Dr. Thomas and Pro- 
fessor Clow devote their first ys Oa to'a general 
view o1 Abram’s place in spiritual history. You will, 
of course, read verses 26-32 of the preceding chapter, 
and show how Abram came to Haran, Dr. Thomas’ 
note on verse r will help you, and Professor Clow’s 
second paragraph. A Bible dictionary would help 
you. A little information about Ur and a study of 
the map will be useful. A handy book is ‘‘ The Stu- 
dents’ Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” by 
William Walter Smith” (The Sunday School Times 
Co., 75 cents). Dr. Gray’s article traces the develop- 
ment of the race that led up to and made necessary 
the call of Abram. 

Be clear in your own mind what a ‘‘call” is. This 
call was linked with a promise (Dr. Thomas on v. 3, 
Professor Clow, paragraph 5, and The Class in Ses- 
sion). Study that call and try to realize what it 
meant to Abram to ‘‘ get thee out.” Dr. Mackie’s 
first paragraph will visualize it, and see also The 
Class in Session. Dr. Mackie’s second and third 
panne are also on the promise that God made, 
and Dr. Thomas’ on verse 3. Now what made Abram 
obey ? His faith. Professor Clow's third and fourth 
paragraphs show what this implies, and The Class 
in Session, Find what you can about Canaan (Dr. 
Thomas on v, 5, and observe Professor Clow's thought 
about the unspotted pilgrim). Dr. Thomas points 
out in his note on verse 7 the significance of this 
‘* appearing” of God to Abram. 

This study of Abram supplies an ya sapere op- 

rtunity for emphasizing the need of family worship. 

efinite suggestions for class use will be found in 
* Pucker” and in Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph. 
Dr. Stone’s department on page 77, and the sym 
sium on page 70, will furnish additional material. 
Do not miss this opportunity to have your scholars 
carry family worship into their homes. 


The Class in Session 


G. Campbell Morgan has very happily phrased the 
book of Genesis as a k of Generation, Degen- 
eration, and Regeneration. The Bible is the story 
of the way men found out the truth about God. It 
tells us very little about the origin of sin; it tells us 
very much of the way sin may be cured. God began 
the process with one man, Abram, a descendant of 
Shem. Abram was born we do not know how many 
years after Noah’s day, perhaps many thousands. 
In all this time the knowledge that Noah had about 
God when he walked with him would not be utterly 
lost, and Abram had enough of it to respond 
to the cal] of God. He was then living with his 
father in the city of Ur in Chaldea. It was a great, 
rich, proSperous city, with palaces and temples of 
grandeur, with arts and sciences, and a literature. 
But Ur was degraded with heathenism of a low type. 


Genesis 12: 1-9. Commit verses 1-3 


Read Genesis 10-12 


1 Now Jehovah said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy coun- 
try, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto 
the land that I will show thee : 2 and I will make of thee a 
great nation, and | will bless thee, and make thy name great ; 


» and be thou a blessing : 3 and I will bless them that bless thee, 


and him that curseth thee will I curse: and in thee shall all 
the families of the’ earth be blessed. 4 So Abram went, as 
Jehovah had spoken unto him ;. and Lot went with him: and 
Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed out of 
Ha’ran. 5 And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his 
brother's son, and all their substance that they had gathered, 
and the souls that they had gotten in Ha’ran ; and they went 
forth to go into the land of Canaan ; and into the land of Ca- 
naan they came. 6 And Abram passed through the land unto 
the place of She’chem, unto the ! oak of Mo’reh. And the 
Canaanite was then in the land. 7 And Jehovah appeared 
unto Abram and said, Unto thy seed will I give this land : and 
there builded he an altar unto Jehovah, who appeared unto 
him. 8 And he removed from thence unto the mountain on 
the east of Beth-el, and pitched his tent, having Beth-el on the 
west, and A’i on the east: and there he builded an altar unto 
Jehovah, and called upon the name of Jehovah. g And Abram 
journeyed, going on still toward the ? South. 


1Or, terebinth * Heb. Neged, the southern tract of Judah. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Verse 1.—Who was Abram? How did Jehovah speak 
to him? What was his country? (Thomas ; Clow, 2, 4; 
Mackie, 1; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 3.— What does ‘* curse’? mean in this verse? In 
what way were all the families of the earth to be blessed 
in Abram? (Thomas; Mackie, 3; Ridgway, 3.) 

Verse 4.—Who was Lot ? Where was Haran ? (Thomas.) 

Verse 5.—What ‘‘souls’’ had they gotten in Haran? 
Where was the land of Canaan? How did they know that 
this was the land to which Jehovah wanted them to go? 
(Thomas ; Clow, 4; Pucker.) 

Verse 6.—Where were Shechem and Moreh? What is 
the significance of the statement that ‘‘ the Canaanite was 
then in the land’’? (Thomas; Lesson Scenes.) ‘ 

Verse 7.—In what form did Jehovah probably appear 
unto Abram? What sort of an altar did Abram build unto 
Jehovah? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 8.—Where were Bethel and Ai? (Thomas, 
Clow, 4; Lesson Scenes.) 

Verse 9.—Why did Abraham continue his journey and 
go toward the south? (Thomas.) 








How God first called Terah, Abram’s father, we do 
not know, nor how he moved upon Abram. Some- 
tinres God thrusts people out by misfortune or perse- 
cution ; sometimes an aroused conscience out-reaching 
for something it scarce knows what. 

Terah and Abram and all of the rest of them got 
as far as Haran in Mesopotamia, and there lived 
for many years. Then Terah died. Then there 
came a second call to Abram far more distinct. Itis 
difficult to see how such a definite promise as was 
contained in this call could come from merely an 
aroused conscience and soul, or in the revealing 
effect of circumstances. It needs a visitation in a 
a or some other communication to account 
or it. 

Jt was a call to separation. 
much with us amid hindering surroundings as he 
can when we are separated, his was all that God 
asked of Abram at first, to separate himself and 
await orders, 

ft was a call of promise. God promised him 


1. ‘** The land that I will show thee,’’ 

2. ‘* Make of thee a great nation,’’ 

3. ** Make thy name great.”’ 

4. To be Abram’s ally and friend (. 3), 

5. **In thee shall... all... be blessed.” 


It was a twofold. promise, pow to be fulfilled to 
Abram himself, and part to others through him. 

Abram obeyed (read Heb. 11:8). It was that 
obedience, as we can now see, that made Abram the 
father of the faithful and the friend of God. Wecan 
scarce picture the agony, the trembling, the re- 
proaches, fears, and abuse that preceded that going 
out from Haran. There is something grand in the 
simple narrative of it,—‘tSo Abram went as Jehovah 
had spoken unto him.” 

it was an influential obedience. Lot went with 
him. Abram’s conviction and faith were strong 
enough to attach Lot to himself, and Sarai and the 
others doubtless went partly by persuasion and 
partly by authority. A strong, hopeful faith will 
often carry along some other person of weaker 
nature, 

lt was a successful obedience. It was a long way 
from Haran to Canaan, but they made the long 
journey, all of them, alive and with their property 


God cannot do as 


————— 
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Golden Text: I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and be thou a blessing.—Genesis 12 : 2 





undamaged. There the first step in the fulfilment of 
God’s promise was taken. 

The obedience was attended with danger. The 
Canaanite was in the land. A violent, vigorous, 
foul-living heathen, debased and dangerous, Abram 
was the stranger and they were in possession. " 

Obedience was rewarded with light. When Abram 
left Haran he did not know what land God would 
give him, but he went and journeyed, and now an- 
other vision adds to his knowledge that this land, 
Canaan, was to be his,—or, rather, was to be given 
to his descendants. 

it was a worshipful obedience. That altar that 
Abram. erected wherever he rested was a constant 
blessing to his dependents and a memorial to those 
who came afterward, for an altar stands when a tent 
has been moved. 


The Lesson Summary 


This simple story, so barren of details, so free from 
any coloring and emotional appeal, is the inspired 
Scripture record of the first step taken by the human 
trace back toward that sweet ‘‘ walking with God” 
that was forfeited in Eden. It is a step that is re- 
peated in the life of every single individual soul that 
moves out of worldliness into its Canaan of peace. 
The details vary, but the facts remain the same from 
age to age and generation to generation. ‘ By faith 
Abraham... obeyed.” The two great facts of ex- 
istence are the two persons, yourself and your God. 
God has a will, you have a will; where these two 
wills are separated, either by ignorance or disobedi- 
ence, manis moving downward. When these two 
wills are working together,.when your will obeys 
God's will, then man is moving onward and upward. 
The essence of these few verses is the essence of all 
spiritual life, of all Christian life, faith and obedience. 
Much of the uncertainty that Abraham had is made 
certainty for us to-day, for we know that God’s 
promise was fulfilled to him and has been fulfilled to 
many, many men since his day. How true it has 
come to pass that Abraham’s faith and obedience 
have been a blessing to me. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. What relation was Abram to Terah, to Haran, to 
Lot, to Nahor? 

2. Why was this obedience of Abram’s courageous ? 

3. What were some of the dangers he might reasonably 
fear? 

4. Why did Abram leave Haran? 

5. What is the world-wide implication in the promise to 
Abram ? 

6. What great religions look back to Abram? 

7. Why did Lot go with Abram? 

8. Why did God appear to Abram a second time ? 


Other Teaching Points 

How wise, how kindly, how skilful, God shows himself 
tobe. God was really the first pioneer rather than Abram. 

Calls come in different ways, but a man need be in no 
doubt when God really wants him to take a step. 

Separation from accustomed places and habits and per- 
sons is often a necessity for moral and intellectual growth. 
Lettuce has to be separated and replanted to do its best, 
and men, like trees, seem to grow best when they stand 
alone, 

There is a great deal of uncertainty in all life. That 
will always beso; it wassoin Abram’s case, Faith isthat 
quality that leads a man sure-footed into uncertainty. Lack 
of faith keeps him standing still till the way is plain. Such 
men keep on standing. 

Blessed are those whose faith is strong enough to carry 
along those weaker persons who, like Lot, mean well, -but 
need help. 

The invariable result of obedience is increased knowl- 
edge and increased confidence, 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
: (Gen. 193 : 1-18.) 

Who does not like a generous and a magnanimous 
man? Abram proved to be of this sort. The most 
difficult quarrels are often those that arise between 
relatives. A difficult situation arose between Abram 
and Lot on account of their prosperity, and Abram 
took a very broadminded way of adjusting it. 


1. What sort of character did Lot show in making his 
choice ? 
2. What character did Abram show ? 
3. Point out on a map the sections of land involved. 
4. To whom is God’s assurance likely to come? 
5. Can you discover in the lesson : 
The best way to stop a fight ? 
The fate of a ‘‘ greedy grab-all’’? 
A man who eliminated himself? 
When it pays to be generous ? 
When appearances were deceitful ? 


Evanston, ILL. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 16 (Gen. 12: 1-9) 


The Venture of Faith 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


MODERN writer would have told this story in 
a different fashion. What lends itself more 
ey to dramatic narration than this 7 
sode of a Chaldean sheikh, keeping his secret in his 
heart, going forth with his caravan to seek a new 
home. ‘Travelers have followed his route and pic- 
tured the incidents of the way. Or what can more 
strongly incite a writer than the world significance 
of this step. Here is an event which changed the 
course of history. Here we stand beside this bubblin 
spring of the stream which now flows in the midst o 

1 the races of the world. But the verses are not 
splashed with color, or edged with vivid lines. What 
we are asked to regard is the faith which throbs in 
the heart of a man who obeys in silence, to see this 
sheen of a high purpose on his serene brow, and to 
mark the patient steps of one who went westward at 
the word of God. 

The story of this faith began in Ur of the Chal- 
dees. Terah, Abram’s father, went forth from Ur of 
the Chaldees to go into the landof Canaan. We can- 
not interpret that step otherwise than that Terah was 
vexed with the conversation of the men of Ur, and 
turned his back, in the deep unrest of his soul, on 
their worship and their life. He died in Haran, on 
the way. J.ike so many more, the great majority of 
men, he accomplished only one stage of the journey 
he had planned. He died without even seeing the 
hills of the land of his desire. And as so often 
happens, his son fulfilled his father’s dream. How 
often a man has cherished a high and honorable 
ambition to fulfil some office, to discharge some ser- 
vice, but death has rung down the curtain before he 
could achieve it. Yet as often his son, inspired 
almost unconsciously by his father’s life-long aspira- 
tion, has attained. Abram went forth from Haran. 
‘The old legend describes the spiritual passion behind 
it. He turned away from stars that set and pass into 
darkness, to which Chaldeans bowed down, to a God 
‘about whom he could say, ‘‘Thou remainest.” He 
began to walk with God, and God calls men who de- 
sire to walk with him into the places where their com- 
munion can be intimate and uninterrupted. 

‘--Now when we fix our eyes on Abram himself, we 
mark, to begin with, the power of the individual in 
the service of God. There are some who tell us that 
the individual withers more and more. There are 
moments in our lives, as we see how the generations 
are born and are buried and forgotten, when we are 
tempted to believe it. A single life is so. short. 
Nothing can be done with its brief span of working 
years. An individual seems only as the drop of 
water in the wave through which the force passes as 
it rushes onward to the shore. Yetthat thought mis- 
reads the facts. It forgets the power, splendid and 
imperative, of the human will. It is always the indi- 
vidual man, the single enlightening thought, the one 
high and dauntless purpose, which changes the course 
of the generations. But there is only one sphere in 
which the individual puts on his strength and never 
fails of his potency. That is in the sphere of faith. 
Who subdue kingdoms? Who work righteousness ? 
Call up the believing dead. Think only of such men 
as Paul, and Augustine, and Luther, and Knox, and 
Wesley. What miracles they are working still! Or 
recall some humble saint, living out his years in an 
obscure village, or some meek.woman unknown be- 
yond the circle of her home. Remémber how they 
made God the sober certainty of men’s lives, and 
kindled faith in many hearts. They follow in the 
steps of Abram. 

What is this faith whichis soomnipotent? ‘ Assur- 
ance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not 
seen.” Here we have its history in two short sen- 
tences: ‘t The Lord said unto Abram.” ‘The Lord 
appeared unto Abram.” A voice speaks within us. 
It is not the echo of our own thought, or the whisper 
even of a fellow-man. There is a vision, an inner 
assurance, a sheer conviction, a swift and overwhelm- 
ing understanding, and God appears. But faithis not 
only vision. It is venture. ‘*So Abram departed.” 
As the writer to the Hebrews says, ‘‘He went out 
not knowing whither he went.” That is the venture 
of faith which is both its proof and its confirmation. 
‘* Hast thou faith? Show me thy faith by thy works.” 
Every work of faith is a venture. When a man, or 
a little child, makes some costly stand for truth, 
suffers some loss, relinquishes some evil pleasure or 
wicked profit, gives up some worldly calling in which 
he finds he cannot serve God, and goes out into a 
new life where he can obey God's will, he makes the 
venture of: faith, So men left all to follow Christ. 
And so, then and now, God’s purposes are carried 
out and his kingdom comes. 

The hopes God allowed Abram to cherish are very 
human, They rested on the promise of a land, and 
sons to till it. It is for such hopes that men have 
gone out into new lands, to build their homesteads 
and bring up their children. ‘*He knoweth our 
frame, he remembereth that we are dust.” But these 
hopes were not the bound and limit of Abram’s de- 
sires. ‘‘ Thou shalt be a blessing.” The new life 
was not to be a mere tending of larger flocks. In it 
God would use him. God would shelter him. He 


24: 2, 15), and 
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would stand forGod andthe unseen. That ennobled 
Abram’s life then, as it ennobles all lives now. 

In a single line the writer sketches in the back- 
ground of Abram’s new life. ‘* The Canaanite was 
then in the land.” That foulest of all the races who 
have held the Holy Land made up his environment. 
We need not minimize the power of the environment. 
But against that background there stands out Abram's 
altar. Shechem’s merciless worship and corrupt life 
had no power on the builder of the altar and its con- 
secration. So we may keep ourselves unspotted and 
journey on our pilgrimage, if everywhere we pass 
we build the altar and on the name of the Lord. 

GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D. D. 


HE Srction—Genesis takes a new departure 
here. From the consideration of the race we 
are led to study one man, as the channel of the 

divine purpose, he earlier chapters are but a 
preface to the remainder, and although they cover 
thousands of years they are very fragmentary, and 
we are, as it were, hurried along until we reach this 
full narrative about Abram and his seed. The first 
eleven chapters are the foundation on which the 
other thirty-nine are built. Redemption is first 
traced back to its cause in the sin of the race, and its 
scope is shown to embrace all mankind. This done, 
we proceed to consider God’s method of salvation 
through the instrumentality of one man and his fam- 
ily. Abram’s importance gives point to the nearly 
fourteen chapters out of fifty devoted to him. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—/Jehovahk said: The first call came at-Ur 


of the Chaldees (Acts 7 : 4), and this was doubtless the 
cause of his father accompanying him (Gen. 11 : 31). 
Then came a second call after Terah’s death (Gen. 
12:1). Some authorities consider this verse to refer 
to the first call at Ur, and this is why the Authorized 
Version renders the words, ‘‘ The Lord 4ad said.” 
But as there is no warrant for this sense in the orig- 
inal, it seems better to regard the words as referring 
to the second call, especially in the light of Acts 7 : 
2-4. It is impossible to say precisely how God called 
him. There may have been some divine appear- 


ance or voice (see v. 7).—Adram: Son of Terah (see 


Ir : 24-30), Abram was probably the youngest son. 
Either Terah or his ancestors were idolaters (Josh. 
possibly Abram himself may have 
been at one time (Isa. 51:1, 2).—Zhy country: 
Abram’s early life was spent at Ur of the Chaldees, 
pcr gl identified with Mugheir, near the Persian 
Gulf, but the coast line then was about one hundred 
and forty miles north of the present line.— 7hy kin- 
dred: Death had broken the tie with his father, and 
now he has to leave Nahor and his family (except Lot). 
—I will show thee: ‘‘He went out, not knowing 
whither he went” (Heb. 11 : 8). 

Verse 2.——/ wi//: The beginning of the promises 
to Abram, consisting of seven distinct sections in 
verses 2, 3. See the seven-fold blessing in Exodus 
6 : 4-8). 

Verse 3.—Curseth: Him that regards Abram with 
contempt, that reviles him profanely.— W72// /curse: 
A judicial punishment, as in chapter 3: 14; 4: 11. 
God identifies himself with Abram, and solemnly 
pledges himself to regard Abram's friends and ene- 
mies as his own.—Ad/ the families: As in 18: 18; 
28:18. The fulness of God’s promise of redemption 
for the world is now concentrated on Abram’s line, as 
the channel through which the seed of the woman was 
to be a blessing to the whole world. The promise is 
at once general and special. It is curious that 
Abram’s name is associated with the three great 
monotheistic religions—Jewish, Christian, Moham- 
medan. His descendants have been the main up- 
holders of monotheism in the world. But there isa 
specific meaning as well, in reference to Christ, the 
greatest of all Jews and the most important of 
Abram’s descendants (Acts 3 : 25, 26; Gal. 3: 8, 16). 
This promise to the world through Abram is the 
heart of the entire Bible. See that fine book, Dr. 
W. J. Beecher’s ‘The Prophets and the Promise” 
(Crowell, $2). 

Verse 4.—Zo/: Abram’s nephew (11 : 31). Haran: 
Not the same,as 11: 26. The man was Haran, the 
place Kharan, It is impossible to say how long they 
stayed there. 

Verse 5.—Souls that they had gotten: The slaves 
acquired during their residence in Kharan.— Canaan: 
About three hundred miles from Kharan, across the 
Euphrates, over the Syrian desert, and then south- 
wards to Lebanon and Damascus; then southwest 
until they reach the country of Galilee. Probably 
there was some definite indication on the way that 
this was the land to which Jehovah wanted them 
to go. 

erse 6.—Shechem: The place near the city after- 


ward known by this name, which Abram made his“ 


headquarters. It lay in a valley between the moun- 
tains of Gerizim and Ebal, about seven miles south 
of Samaria. The place of Abram’s first altar and 
our .Lord’s first mission (John 4).—Oak of Moreh: 
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Some authorities suggest terebinth tree, or ‘‘oak 
grove.” Moreh may be the name of the first owner, 
as in 13: 18, ‘‘oaks of Mamre.”—Canaanite was then 
in the land; Suggesting that the territory was 
already occupied (13 : 7), involving a prior claim and 
probable dangers. It is a further proof that the 
country was to become Abram’s by the divine gift in 
spite of the fact that the Canaanite was then the pos- 
sessor of it. There is no necessary implication that 
the Canaanites were not in the land when the book 
was err ty This occupation, making the fulfil- 
ment of the divine promise more difficult, would tend 
to — a.greater test on Abram’s faith. 
erse 7.—/Jehovah appeared: Abram is the first 
person to whom Jehovah is said to have appeared, 
and this is the first mention of such appearances, or 
‘*theophanies,” divine manifestations. But it was 
not the first appearance, for there had been one in 
Ur of the Chat ees (Acts 7: 2). A divine voice had 
been heard by Adam and Noah, but here the revela- 
tion is associated with a visible manifestation. It 
must have been some outward appearance, and not 
merely a subjective impression on his mind.— ' 
Builded he an altar: His usual custom (12: 8; 13: 
18). A testimony to his God. Probably it was built 
of earth or rough stones. 

Verse 8.—Aeth-e/: Named here by anticipation, 
the original name being Luz (28: 19).—AZ: Three 
miles east of Beth-el. 

Verse 9.—South : The southern territory of Judah; 
a geographical area, not merely a direction, The . 
Hebrew is Negeb, or hill country (13:3; 20: 1; 24: 
62). South of it is the wilderness stretching to Sinai. 

Wyc.iFFE COLLEGE, TORONTO, 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


**Go West."—Gel thee out of thy country (v. 1). 
Strong ones emigrate. Pilgrim Fathers. Good stock 
from the seaboard founded the West. Most men 
have the ambition that only dreams. The hundredth 
man has an ambition that when the call comes he 
goes. How many of you fellows hear God and get 
up and go? The country is held to-day by that kind 
of men. Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, the rich- 
est county in the world, was not settled by the ‘‘Lan- 
caster County Dutch,” but by the Scotch-Irish. The 
*‘Dutch " were some godly ‘‘ foreigners " who came in 
and squatted on the barrens. he Scotch-Irish are, 
now gone, The city drew them and swallowed them. 
Their descendants are packed in small brick boxes 
and filling small places. The ‘‘ Dutch” grow care- 
less and now come new immigrants, — ‘‘ Polaks,” 
‘‘ Hunkies,” ‘* Dagoes.” ‘They are buying property, 
and instead of the Herrs we have the Cozoczyszyn’s 
and other unpronouncables to test the spelling ability 
of the recorders and insurance folks. Westward the 
good fellows come. And thus the best in Ur came 
westward into the first Canaan to displace the for- 

etters of God. Moral—well, you write it (Job8 : 13; 


” ) 17: 5-8). 


** Aristocracy.”—/ wi// make of thee a great na- 
tion, and I will bless thee (v. 2). This promise is to 
every fellow. And the price remains the same as 
Abram had to pay—obedience. Faith in the Mahog- 
any desk and obedience to the Mahogany desk. In 
all the fine families which have endured, the founda- 
tion is always godliness, Take any old New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Sesmey, or Virginia 
family. The Cranes, the Van Renssalaers, the 
Morris’ the Walns, the Lees, and a thousand others, 
for America, praise the Lord, is packed full of such 
magnificent old families; you probably belong to 
one of them. Listen! I challenge any man, here and 
now, to name me one such family founded and per- 
petuated by godless, pstmt paw? Sabbath-dese- 
crating. ancestors. No, not one. on’t you ever 
forget that. While the ‘‘codfish” are busy tearing 
and trampling the laws of God. and man, and work- 
ing the divorce mills overtime, the folks who are 
somebody, and have always been somebody, are 
standing for the things that make for righteousness, 
decency, and prosperity. That is to say, according 
to God’s promise the real ‘‘best people” are the 
church people, and have always been (Psa. 15 : 4; 
112: 2). 

Beware !—Him that curseth thee will I curse 
(v. 3). Hit a Jew and you hurt yourself. That edict 
has never been recalled. You have only to compare 
the lands which have ‘‘cursed” the Jews with Eng- 
land and America, which have ‘‘ blessed” the Jews, 
to have something to think about. Some Jews are 
loud and vulgar. So are some ‘‘ Christians” we all 
can name. uman nature grades about the same 
no matter what the race. No wonder the Jews do not 
think highly of Christianity. They have been up 
against a ‘‘ washed” article that abused and robbed 
in an ancient day, and that sneers and snubs in a 
modern day. When the Jew gets to know a sweet 
Christian like you he will have a different opinion of 
Christianity. A real estate man was trying to inter- 
est a capitalist in a business in a certain town. As 
an additional inducement, he said, ‘‘ There are no 
Jews in this town.” ‘That settles it, I don’t want 
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the property.’’ exclaimed the wise man. 
**Your town is no good if the Jews keep 
out of it.’? Coatesville is fuil of good Jews, 
and we prosper. ‘The race is a magnificent 
one. Tie to it, Paul was the most genuine 
ew there ever was. Don’t you wish we 

ad lots of him now? (Phil. 3:5; 2 Cor. 
II : 22.) 


Out on the Land.—And into the land 
of Canaan they came (v.5). I like the 
swing of this phrase. It says, ‘* of course.’’ 
God called Abram out of streets into plains, 
Cities in Canaan, but Abram avoided them. 
Sodom was one. They didn’t flow with milk 
and honey, but with waste and want, like all 
cities. ost of the world’s evils nest in 
cities, Misery huddles in the cellars and 
garrets of the alleys. The other day we 
motored up the Conestoga valley. ‘* Why, 
did you ever!’’ exclaimed Sallie, ‘* There 
are no poor folks up here, are there?’’ It 
was even so. e passed Churchtown, 
Population about two hundred, and four 
churches, The little black steeples watch 
over the valley. This tells the story.. The 
day will come when no one will live in the 
cities but fools and visitors and the homeless, 
Visitors and the homeless in hotels and flats 
piled to the sky, and the fools in the back 
streets and alleys. The city mechanic rarely 
gets ahead, because by the side of big pay 
set bigger expenses, One of my millwrights 
the other day bought seven acres, with house 
and barn, for a thousand dollars, Interest 
and taxes less than eight dollars a month, 
Works all day for me, and plays with his 
little farm evenings. You ought to see his 
fruit and garden sass! God called, ** and 
into the land of Canaan they came’? (Jer. 
29:5; Cant. 4: 12-15). 

Join Us.— Zhen builded he an altar 
(v. 7). Which. shows the quality of Abram, 
and why he was called out and blessed above 
othery men. Do you have one? On the 
railroads in the far East all trains stop at the 
hour of prayer, and Moslems get out and, 
facing Mecca, make their prayers. We are 
sending missionaries to Arabia! Think ofa 
father of a Christian family who never gathers 
his family about him and, facing heaven, 
gives God thanks and asks for blessing and 
direction. The Moslem lives 47s religion. 
The other day. a Cathalic priest, was in'a 
‘moving picture show that showed a picture 
making light of religion, He stood up and 
loudly protested then and there. He was 
exactly right. He stood up for his religion, 
and the audience in the theater and the 
great audience in the newspapers honored 
him for it. After the supper things are 
cleaned away you can say to your *‘ com- 
pany,’’ ‘* We have our family worship at this 
time, and will be glad to have you join us.’’ 
And every guest will be glad to join and 
honor you for it (Matt. 18 : 19; Num, 
15: 14). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


4 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


HE stereoscope and the stereograph can 
be successfully used in all schools, in 
the small country and town schools as 

well as in the large city schools, 

The more practical plan for the larger 
schools is to use the stereoscope and stereo- 
graphs in the various classes, Wherever 
possible, each class, especially in the later 
junior and in the intermediate and adult 
departments, should be provided with one 
stereoscope and the stereograph (or stereo- 
graphs) assigned for each Sunday. 

The following is one plan for the use of 
the stereographs in a class, though it can be 
easily modified to fit varying conditions : 

As soon as the preliminary exercises are 
over (the roll call, collection, etc.), the special 
locating map should be shown to the class ; 
the place to be visited should be named and 
pointed out, showing by means of the V- 
shaped lines (whenever given) just where 
scholars are going to stand (at the apex of 
the V), and the direction in which they are 
to look, As the stereoscope and stereo- 
graph are brought out, as for instance in con- 
nection with this week’s lesson, it is well to 
say, ‘* Now, boys (or girls), we are going to 
visit Shechem, the first recorded place at 
which Abraham stopped on his way into 
Canaan, and when you get there I want you 
to make the most of your time. Later I 
shall want to ask about what you have seen,’’ 
Then the. stereoscope and stereograph are 
started at one end of the class, it having been 
made clear how long any one scholar may 
retain them—say, for-instance, half a minute 
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each. Even-less time. will often serve. the 
purpose. While the scholars are looking in 
turn, the teacher should ‘be calling attention 
to important features, and explaining the con- 
nection of that place with the events. of the 
day’s lesson, in accordance with the sugges- 
tions to be found in this department. 

As the stereoscope and stereograph are put 
aside, some questions can be asked about 
what has been seen, This can be done 


orally, though it is an interesting exercise to: 


ask the scholars’ to write out a list of the 
things they saw, giving them two minutes in 
which to make up the list. 

By. the use of this travel system the class 
is put quickly into the actual environment of 
the lesson’ events. These events become 
much more immediately real to the conscious- 
ness of both teacher and pupil, and the les- 
son truth and teachings can then be much 
more easily and deeply impressed. 





At the time when Abram, with his 
family and servants, camped near ‘‘ She- 
chem,’’ the beautiful, sheltered valley 
probably looked much as it does now. 
Our map shows a ** V”’ with its point on Mt. 
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Ebal and its arms reaching southwest. 
Standing to-day at that point and looking 
over the space included between the arms, 
you- get a view which. the old pioneer or 
some of his party may have had almost four 
thousand years ago. (The tents were most 
likely pitched on lower ground down in the 
valley itself, or near by.) As you stand on 
Ebal’s steep slope you see gardens and 
orchards making part of the valley floor 
green and pleasant. Beyond the trees the 
modern whitewashed walls and roofs of the 
old, old town of Shechem are crowded close 
together in the usual fashion of Oriental 
lands. Few of the buildings have more than 
one story. At the farther side of the town 
the ground rises again in a long, high ridge, 
its lower slopes bordered with more orchards. 
The upper slopes are partly pasture-ground 
and partly a mere waste of rock ledges and 
bare ground, It is quite possible that those 
heights may have been wooded in Abram’s 
time. Over that opposite mountain and 
through a valley at the right you get a long, 
hazy outlook toward the western lowland 
country and the Mediterranean Sea. The 
road to Bethel, which Abram took when he 
left here, leads off to your left; it probably 
looked like those bridle-paths you see now 
in the distance. 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ Shechem, 
an early center of Hebrew history, S. W. 
from Mt. Ebal.’’) 


The Underwood Travel Svstem is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the weekly 
lesson. Twelve stereographs altogether are 
to be used during the frst quarter—cost, 
The four for February cost 67 cents. Less than 
four in one order are 20 cents each. Stereo- 
scopes, 85 cents each. Lantern slides of the 
same scenes can also be obtained—plain slides, 
50 cents each; sepia, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. 
On orders for twenty-five or more, prices are— 
plain, 40 cents each ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, 
$1.00.. Postage or express is prepaid on all 
orders. Send to The Sunday School. ‘Times 
Co., 103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘| it diminishes men’s burdens. 





The Illustration Round-Table 


- LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plain the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


The Use of Life.—/ wil/ bless thee, and 
make ve name great; and be thou a bless- 
ing (Golden Text). In the Holy Land lived 
a man called Eliab, whom God had blessed 
with earthly goods. He was also cunning 
in all the wisdom of the East. But all this 
could not bring peace to his heart; he was 
often full of sorrow and wished to die. Then 
a man of God came to him, and showed him 
an herb possessed of wonderful powers of 
healing, but Eliab said: ‘* What is that to 
me? My body lacks not health; my soul 
is diseased. It were better for me to die.’’ 
**The herb will do thy heart good,’’ said 
the man of God. ‘* Take it, and heal seven 
sick men, and then thou mayest die if thou 
wilt.’” Eliab did as he was asked, and 
sought out misery in its abiding places. He 
healed seven sick people, and succored the 
poor with his riches. Then the man of God 
came again to him and said: ‘* Here is an 
herb of death ; now thou mayest die.’’ But 
Eliab cried : ‘*God forbid! My soul long- 
eth no more for death, for now I compre- 
hend the meaning and use of life.’’—Mary 
E. Watson, Hartford, Conn. Quotation 
Jrom F, W. Krummacher. 


What Christ Does for Us.—/ehovah said 
unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country... 
unto the land that I will show thee. So 
Abram went (vs. 1,4). The weight of a 
load depends upon the attraction of the earth 
for it. But suppose the attraction of the 
earth were removed. A ton on some other 
planet where the attraction is less than here 
would not weigh half a ton. Now, Chris- 
tianity [or better, Christ] removes the attrac- 
tion of the earth, and this is one way in which 
It makes them 
citizens of another world. What was a ton 
yesterday is not half a ton to-day, ‘Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me... for 
my yoke is easy and my burden is light.””— 
W. J. Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. From 
The Examiner, 


What Gives Confidence.—So <Abram 
went, as Jehovah had spoken unto him (v. 4). 
‘Travelers among the Alps tell us that they 
come to have a peculiar feeling, unlike any 
other, for their Alpine guide,—not a feeling 
of companionship, fellowship, or friendship 
alone, but a combination of all three. This 
feeling, they-say, is produced by their obe- 
dience to the guide’s commands, and the 
men who have guided them through the 
Alps always seem to them different from 
other men. Our Guide once said, ‘‘ If ye 
keep my commandments, ye shall abide in 
my love,’’—that is, in him. Simple obedi- 
ence, then, will produce in us a feeling of 
confidence in Jesus Christ that all the reli- 
gious zeal and fervor in the world could not 
produce without obedience. Obedience is 
the key that unlocks the door into the dwell- 
ing of the indwelling Christ.—A/ary Z. Wat- 
son, Hartford, Conn. From The Record 
of Christian Work. The prise for this week 
2s awarded to this illustration. 


How Soon to Obey.— So Abraham went, 
as Jehovah had spoken unto him(v. 4). A 
lady relates the following: One day during 
the Boer War, just as the train was starting 
from Waterloo Station, a fine man, hot and 
weary, entered the carriage where I was sit- 
ting, and hastily seating himself, as if more 
exertion were impossible, exclaimed, ‘‘I’m 
called.’? He soon fell asleep, and we no- 
ticed that he was a stoker, and was black 
with the soot and oil of his engine. He 
awoke and again exclaimed, ‘‘I’m called.’’ 
Then he told us he was a reservist, and was 
to join his regiment at Aldershot immedi- 
ately. He did not wait to wash or put on his 
best clothes, but at once obeyed the call of 
his king. God has called us- to his service. 
Have we answered as readily?—W. R. 
Clark, Huddersfield, Eng. From The Sun- 
day School Chronicle. 


Under Orders.—So Abraham went, as 
Jehovah had spoken unto him (v.4). Abram 
obeyed. Pierre Barlot was a gunner in the 
fort of Mont Valerin during the Prussian 
seige of Paris. One day he was standing by 
his gun when General Noel, the commander, 
came upand levelled his glass at the Sevres 
bridge. ‘*Gunner,’’ he said, ‘*do you see 
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the Sevres bridge over-there?’’ ‘* Yes, 
sir,’’ **And that little shanty ina. thicket 
of shrubs to the left?’’ ‘I see it, sir,’’ 
said Pierre, turning pale. ‘It’ a nest of 
Prussians; try it with a shell, my man.’’ 
Pierre turned paler still. Hé sighted his 
piece deliberately, carefully, then fired it. 
** Well hit, my man, well hit!’’ exclaimed 
the general, But as he looked at: Pierre he 
was surprised to see a great tear running 
down the gunner’s cheek. ‘* What’s the 
matter, man?*’ ‘* Pardon me, general,’’ 
said Pierre, *‘ it was my house,—everything 
T had in the world.”’—W. Hetherington, 
Plumstead, S.E., Eng. From The Sunday 
School Chronicle, : 


If Too B to -—He builded an 
altar unto Jehovah, and called upon the 
name of Jehovah (v. 8): Speaking on the 

int that Daniel, though a very busy man, 
ound time to pray, D. L. Moody said: ‘* I 
am reminded of the words of an old Metho- 
dist minister,‘ If you have so much business to 
attend to that you have no time to pray depend 
upon it you have more business on hand than 
God ever intended you should have.’ ’’— 
Mrs. R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N.Y. From 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


~ 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister - 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


ET thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house (v. 1). To exchange Mesopo- 

tamia for Canaan was like going ‘** out West’’ 
into primitive and lawless conditions of life 
and leaving civilization behind. ‘The mean- 
ing of kindred would include all the family 
of Nahor, while the facher’s house would be 
confined to a more intimate circle—the family 
of Terah. In the East the pastoral life is 
one of constant migration, but such journey- 
ing is usually. that of a tribe or clan in suffi- 
cient. strength. for self-protection, It was 
for this purpose of defense as well as for the 
care of the herds and -flocks that Abraham 


| took with him ‘‘ the souls that they had got- 


ten in Haran’’ (v.5). In the‘desert, at the 
present day, to meet a passing stranger and 
his retinue of servants and baggage animals, 
or to come upon a trading caravan, is a ‘* wind- 
fall,’? and to plunder in such a case is not 
only legitimate but even honorable. The 
only check upon this tradition of the desert 
is the discovery of covenanted alliance or 
the danger of immediate resistance or future 
retaliation. Even under the more settled 
conditions of peasant life in villages society 
rested upon force to safeguard its rights, and 
the visitor was cut off from such support and 
had no appeal against the spoiling of his 
goods. . This fact seems to have weighed 
upon Abraham in Egypt more than. when 
crossing the desert, An Arabic proverb, 
alluding to the dangers and discomforts of 
travel, says, ‘‘ In a strange land aman with 
eyes is blind.’’ Another runs, ‘*They say 
that travel is part of our future punishment ; 
say rather that the latter is part of the 
former !’’ 

And make thy name great (v. 2). The 
picturesqueness of Oriental life is largely 
due to the fact that it is greatly occupied 
with the relationships of ‘superiors, in- 
feriors, and equals,’’ the giving and réceiv- 
ing of reverence, This consciousness or 
ascription of greatness often presents quaint 
and pathetic situations, as when extreme 
poverty lays its heavy hand upon village 
status and family pride. The name of Abra- 
ham occupies a unique place of honor among 
Christians, Jews, and Moslems in connection 
with the great act of faith by which he would 
have offered up his son, the only heir of the 
promises. 

I will bless them that bless thee, etc. (v. 3). 
In Oriental conversation or writing, when 
any beloved or highly esteemed name is 
mentioned, it is customary to say, ** God 
bless him’’; ‘*God give him grace’’ (if 
living); ‘*God grant him mercy ’’ (if dead), 
Among Moslems to mention the name of 
their prophet Mohammed and not add the 
conventional words of blessing would be a 
offense like that of a Christian keeping his 
hat on during public worship in church. On 
the other hand, when the allusion is to some 
one who is feared or detested, the speaker 
is expected to express his own feelings and 
those of his sympathetic hearer by adding-in 
the same breath, ‘‘ May the Lord make his 
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house a ruin,’’ ‘* May the Lord shorten his 
days,’ or, ** May the Lord curse his. re- 
ligion.”® In Abraham’s case, such malignity 
would return upon him who had uttered it. 
‘*No weapon that is formed against thee 
shall prosper.’? Truth is beyond the reach 
of cursing. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
‘ . 4 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—God of our 


fathers, we thank thee that thou hast ever called 
thy servants to an unquestioning faith, We re~ 
joice that we have a heritage of trust in thee 
from those who have been obedient to thy call, 
and because of whose faithfulness we have 
learned of thee. Keep us, we beseech thee, 
from the sin of any false security in man-made 
plans ; from the sin of refusing to move out 
upon the path of thy will until we can see the 
end. ‘May we dare the great adventures of 
faith, and so be used of thee to be a blessing to 
others in deed, and in testimony to thy guid- 
ance. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 
After the Lesson.—Listen! Have you 
been hearing all this week the voices that 
speak to each one of us, telling us what to 
be? I can hear their echoes to-day,—be 
brave, be strong, be good; be a preacher, 
doctor, lawyer, engineer, business man, 
teacher, home-maker. Oh, how many urgent 
voices-have been speaking to us! Now let us 
get our ears attuned to the voice that spoke 
to Abram. When God speaks, it is no small 
event. Abram was urged to be something, 
—not called by a great title, as the thought- 
less folk count greatness. Who can tell me 
what Abram was told to be? A blessing. 
Why, that is the very top of God’s plan for 
him! Oh, to be sure, he was to be great; 
but the end of it was, ‘* be a blessing.’’ 
That call of God comes to you and me 
to-day, sounding like a clear bell above the 
street noises of life. Bea blessing. Well, 
that is a high privilege for any of us, but not 
beyond our reach, From Abram the father 
of a great people to the humblest little child 
that is for everyone a glorious mission.. Just 
»so far as we let our'Heavenly Father work 
vinus. and through‘us we shall fulfil our natu- 
val mission to the world, Your call, my-call, 
is the :ca]l. of Abram : 
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And we can show in some way to-day how 
sincerely we mean to answer that call. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** All to Jesus I surrender."’ 

** Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go.’’ 

‘* Fight the good fight with all thy might.” 
‘* It may not be on the mountain's height."’ 
** Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult.”’ 

** Lord, speak to me, that I may speak.”’ 

** Take my life, and let it be.”’ 

‘**'Tis by the faith of joys to come.’’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k ** Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 65 : 1-6 (127 : 1-3). 
Psalm 106 : 1-4 (217 : 1-3). 
Psalm 112 : 1-5 (228 : 1-5). 
Psalm 98 : 1-6 (197 : 1-4). 
Psalm 67 : 1-6 (133 : 1-3). 


One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


RAVEL Tatks.—Get your pupils to 
study the lesson by telling them, a 
week in advance, that they will need 

to know their lesson. especially well this 
week, as they will be called upon to make 
little speeches on different points of the 
story. You may call them ‘travel talks.’’ 
If the class is a young one, you will use the 
exercise as a review after you have gone 
over the lesson story; if the class is suffi- 
ciently mature, the plan will answer for the 
entire recitation. 

Draw an outline map of the country in- 
volved in the lesson, extending from Ur of 
the Chaldees through the Holy Land, and 
also to Egypt, if the class is old. enough to 
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go through the whole of Chapter 12. Draw 
a red line marking out the route followed by 
Abram in his journey, and at the places that 
are appropriate along the route fasten sli 
of paper each bearing a subject for a little 
talk connected with, that place. These slips 
will be fastened by one end, so that they 
can be readily detached. The writing will 
be turned toward the map. 

The first slip of paper, at Ur of the Chal- 
dees, will bear the subject, ‘ Why Ur Was a 
Bad Place to Live In.’’ The pupil who 
detaches this will stand before the class, read 
the subject aloud, and then give his ideas of 
the evils of a heathen - and country. 

Just beyond this slip will be placed another, 
upon which will be this subject : ** How God 
Called Abram to Leave Ur.’? The pupil 
will tell how he thinks the call came to 
Abram, and also how God calls men—and 
children—in our day to do hard things for 
him. 

Of course, the teacher may need to explain 
some of these subjects a little, and start the 
pupils on their talks, and some of the talks 
will be very brief; but they will mean much 
to the pupils: The other subjects, similarly 
written on slips of paper fastened to the map, 
may be these: 

Just beyond Ur: ‘* Why It Was Hard to 
Leave Ur.’? The pupil will imagine the 
difficulties involved in ‘* pulling up stakes,’’ 
and leaving the land of their birth and 
friends and reiatives and occupation and 
possessions. 

At Haran: ‘* Why Terah Is to Be Praised 
and Pitied.’? Terah, the father of Abram, 
went as far as he could go, but never got 
more than part way to Canaan. The pupil 
will tell what kind of people to-day are like 
him. 

Just beyond Haran: ‘‘ God’s promises to 
Abram—and to Us.”’ 

At Shechem: ** How Abram Took Posses- 
sion of His New Home.”’ ‘Tell the pupil to 
draw from the event lessons for the people 
of our times. 

At Bethel: ** Why the Lord Went With 
Abram,’’ 

In Egypt: ‘** The Folly of Abram’s Lie— 
and of All Lies,”’ 7 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 








| Departmesit Helps 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





ESSON TEACHING.—Obedience to God 
buings blessing. 

Review.—Why did: God save and 
bless Noah and his family? Was it easy for 
Noah to obey, when people made fun of 
him? Howdid Noah show his thanksgiving 
after his family left the ark ? (8: 20.) What 
promise did God make to Noah? What sign 
did God give that he would keep his prom- 
ise? How many of you drew a rainbow, or 
made one at home out of colored papers? 
What does God’s rainbow mean in the sky? 
How did God bless Noah? (9: 1.) If other 
people obey God is he ready to bless them ? 
You may tell me after you have heard an- 
other story. 

Lesson Story.—As the years went by, 
Noash’s family grew larger and larger, until 
some moved to different parts of the earth. 
All their families grew larger, until once 
again there were many people, as there had 
been before the flood. 

One time, long, long ago, a father said to 
his family, ‘‘ We must move to another land.’’ 
When they had gone part way, they stopped 
for a while to rest, in the land of Haran. 
There the father died and was buried. His 
sons were grown men, One of them was 
Abram. 

One day God said to Abram, ‘*Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy father’s 
house, unto the land that I will show thee.’”’ 
Then God made this wonderful promise : ** I 
will make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee and make thy name great, and be 
thou a blessing. . . . I will bless them that 
bless thee, and in thee shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed.”’ 

Abrgm must have been astonished to hear 
God’s words, but he got ready and started. 
Abram had no children of his own, but he 
took Sarai, his wife, and a nephew named 
Lot, besides cattle, camels, sheep, tents, and 


servants, At last they reached the land of | 


100. 





Canaan, as God had promised. Have an 


older person sing one stanza: 


** When we walk with the Lord, 
In the light of his Word, 
What a glory he sheds on our way : 
While we fo his good will, 
He abides with us still, 
And with ail who will trust and obey."’ 
(Gospel Hymns.) 

Abram was so thankful that when his tents 
were put up, and he had a place to live, he 
gathered a pile of stones, and built an altar 
on which to make an offering unto the Lord, 
just as Noah had done. They gathered 
around the altar to worship. Compare the 
pictures of the two lessons. 

Abram had so many flocks and herds that 
they sometimes ate all the grass ; then Abram 
would move his family, the tents, and his 
flocks to another place, where there was 
grass. He never moved the altar of stones, 
but as he passed through the land he built 
a new altar in every place, There were 
ery of stones everywhere. Sometimes he 
ived on the level plains, and sometimes 
among the mountains. One time God ap- 
peared to Abram, as he was worshiping, and 
said: ‘‘Unto thy children will I give this 
land.’? It was a wonderful promise, for at 
that time Abram had no child; but God’s 
promises are sure. Abram moved again and 
again, until he had seen much of the land of 
Canaan, At last hé journeyed toward the 
south. ‘Wherever he went, God blessed him. 

After the Lesson.—Whose birthday was 
remembered in your day-school last week ? 
Because Lincoln loved and obeyed God, he 
became a great blessing to our country, 

Last Sunday we talked about a good man, 
who heard God’s call to go to Africa, His 
name was ? Livingstone. What prom- 
ise did he make to twenty-seven black men ? 
Did he keep it? Because David Livingstone 
obeyed God’s call, his name became great, 
and his work has been a blessing to the 
world, Next month his birthday will be 
honored in many parts of the world. (Put 
his. picture on your wall.) 

God blessed Abram, and Lincoln, and 
Livingstone, and many other men who loved 
and obeyed him, and he blessed the children 
Point..to _your permanent “picture, 
‘*Christ Blessing Little Children.’’ Repeat : 
‘* He. took “them: in. his -arms~ and ‘blessed 
them.’’ We otight to please God’ by obeying 
him. Sing: 





‘* Father in heaven, d/ess thy little children, 
Gathered before thee on this holy day, 
For the morning sunshine, for the day we 
thank thee ; 
O. Sun of Love, shine in our hearts, we 
pray." 
(Songs for Little People: Pilgrim Press, Boston ; 60c.) 


Hand-work.—Make a tent and an altar 
near by and write: ‘* Abram obeyed God.”’ 
Sing ‘* The Closing Song,’’ from. ‘‘ Carols” 
(Leyda Pub; Co., Chicago, 25 cts.). It ends: 
** Help us to be loving, 
Help us to odey."’ 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


> 4 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ANY centuries have passed: since the 
rainbow covenant was made. (Re- 


view it briefly.) The earth had be- | 


come peopled again, but again they had not 
remained faithful, but had forgotten Jehovah 
and his power.. (Recall the tower of Babel.) 
—— at this time adopts another course. 

e will choose a nation and reveal his will 
to them whom he has separated. 

To attempt to cleanse for usefulness all the 
water of the great Delaware River as it 
passes Philadelphia is practically impossible. 
But ten or twelve miles above the city a 
comparatively small stream is separated from 
the river and led into a filtration plant. 


There, by various cleansings, it is made fit to | 
carry health and life to the inhabitants. The | 


first step in its preparation for usefulness 
is separation. 

This was Jehovah’s purpose in separating 
the great man of whom we study to-day from 
his heathen surroundings. ‘Then in chapter 
11 we found the following facts : 

1. Abram.—His father, birthplace, num- 
ber of brothers, wife, nephew, occupation ; 
the migration of Terah and his death. We 
noted the character of Abram. Knowing 
the adaptability of manicure scissors, library 
shears, embroidery scissors, buttonhole scis- 
sors, garden shears, tinners’ shears, we would 
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know which to choose to do the work we 
desire. Jehovah, with his complete knowl- 
edge of every individual, knew just which 
**tool’’ to choose for founding .this great 
nation of the separation. Are you a usable 
**tool’’ for Jehovah? 

2. The Call of Abram.—His call meant: 

(1.) Separation; picture the caravan 
leaving, and show the map. 

(2.) Trials of faith. Name them, 

(3.) A trail of altars of sacrifice. 
animal trails, 

(4.) Being a blessing. 

Underline the words ‘*So Abram went.”’ 
Show the value of that decision. Note the 
oblivion of his brothers. 

3. The Call to Us.—Our call may mean 
the same four things, Explain the personal 
application of each: the things we must 
separate from ; the trails we leave from day 
to day; our altars of sacrifice; the trials of 
our faith; being a blessing to at least one 
family—our own, 

What reward was Abram to receive? 
(Gen, 12:2.) Does the blessing come to 
us also? To Abram’s call we read, ‘*So 
Abram went;’’ to Jehovah’s call to you 
respond ‘‘J will go.” 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read of a sad experience in Abram’s life 
(Gen, 12: 10-20), Was there any excuse - 
for this? Recall verse 3. 

Read of Abram’s repentance and what he 
did to prove it (Gen, 13: 1-5). Can Jeho- 
vah use a person who has ever sinned? 

Read of Lot’s choice (Gen. 13 : 5-13.) 
Where did Lot decide to go? Why? What 
do you think of this as a good reason? 
Read again Genesis 13: 5-13. Who seemed 
to have ‘* the best of the bargain’’? Which 
was the wiser man? Why? 

Memorize Matthew 5 : 10. How was 
Abram a peacemaker? What is one way to 
avoid quarreling ? 

Memorize Proverbs 10 : 22. Did Lot 
benefit by his choice? Did Abram? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Recall 


A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesso 
By Pucker ' 


<@ H OW many Jews do you know, boys? f 
asked teacher, when the class had 
come to order, 

So we named Moses Bloomstein, Sam Levy 
and Solomon Franky. ‘* And Sheeny Abra- 
ham,”’ hollers Bulldog Jones, meaning the 
old rag man, Then we all snickered. 

‘* Who was the first Jew?’’ came the next 
question, 

‘** Adam, I guess,’’ answered Skinny. 

**Oh, no,’’ said teacher, ‘‘ The Jewish, or 
Hebrew, race didn’t start till long after 
Adam. You heard his name just now,’’ he 
smiled, 

‘*Oh, you mean Abraham,”’ spoke up Fred 
Keller, the preacher’s boy. 

**Yes,’’ replied teacher, ‘‘or Abram, as 
he was called at-first.’? Then he asked the 
questions he had given out, about Abram’s 
father, and wife, you know, and where he was 
born; and each fellow told the answer to his 
question, 

Bert had the one about the places, so 
teacher told him todraw a map on the board 
and mark where Ur was, About all he drew 
was two rivers running into each other, with 
a city low down on oneof them ; but teacher 
said it was all right, and he could put on the 
rest later. 

‘Among what kind of influences was 
Abram brought up?’’ asked teacher, giving 
out Joshua 24:2 for us to look up. 

‘*Does it mean they worshipped idols?’ 
suggested Bert, finding it first. 

**That’s it,’’ replied teacher. ‘‘ Abram 
grew up in the midst of idolatry. Even his 
father was carried away by it, but somehow 
Abram kept his faith in the true God. You 
| see, it isn’t altogether what is outside of you 
that makes you,’’ he went on. ‘‘It’s what’s 
inside. The surroundings only make it 
| harder or easier, and the harder the struggle 
| the stronger we become. I’m proud of you 
| boys,’’ he said, sort of lovingly, ‘* because 
you’re not yielding to the temptations around 
| you, and you’re going to make fine, strong 
| Christian men.’’ 
| **What did God call Abram to do?’’ he 
| asked next, 
| _‘** Move to another country,”’ answered 
| Bumps. 
| ** What for?’? came back from teacher. 
| It says God wanted to make a great 
nation of him,’’ suggested Skinny. 
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** Yes,’’ answered teacher. ‘It seemed 
impossible for the human race to remain true 
to God, even after the flood, so another plan 
was to be tried with one family. This was 
the beginning of the Hebrews, God’s chosen 
people.’’ 

** Did Abram know where he was to go? ”’ 

- asked teacher. 
‘*Sure,’’ spoke up Bumps, ‘to Canaan.’’ 
** Yes,’’ we know now,’’ smiled teacher, 
- ** but did he know at first ?_ Look at Hebrews 
sa :8.”” 

**Oh,’’ said Carl, ‘the just had to go it 
blind, didn’t he?’’ 

**Ves,’’ replied teacher, ‘*God showed 
him only one step atatime. Something like 
the Pilgrim -Fathers,’’? he went on, showing 
a picture of them landing on Plymouth Rock, 
** They all walked by faith. And isn’! it the 
same with us?’’ he asked. ‘* We don’t 
know what great lifework God has for you 
boys, nor where. It may be in some frontier 
state or some foreign land. You only know 
what he wants you to do and be now. So 
we walk by faith, one step atatime.’’ Then 
he gave us each a copy of this verse to put 
in our Bibles: 


**So on I go, not knowing ; 
I would not if | might ; 
I'd rather walk in the dark with God 
‘Than walk alone in the light ; 
I'd rather go by faith with him, 
‘Than go alone by sight."’ 


He had Bert draw the rest of the map, with 
a dotted line way up to Haran and a little 
sa ages y there to p am where the old father 

ied, and then on down into Canaan. 

** Fred, did you find out what the Canaan- 
ites had to do with it?’’ he asked, 

‘*Father said they were idolaters,’’ an- 
swered Fred, ‘‘and they might laugh at 
Abram or fight him if he didn’t do like they 
did.’’ 

** Yes,’’ replied teacher, ‘‘it was another 
test. God seldom makes a great man except 
by leading: him through great difficulties. 
Just like this knife,’’ he said, taking his out 
and opening it. ‘It holds an edge because 
it has been hardened in the fire. Remember 
that when your hard times come.’’ 

** Now, James, how did Abram make his 
camp seem homelike? ’’ asked teacher, 

‘*He always built an altar and wor- 
shiped,’’? answered Skinny. 

** How many of you have family prayers in 
your homes?” teacher asked us, and he 
looked kind of sad when Fred and Bert were 
the only ones to hold up their hands, I told 
him we used to, but that father didn’t have 
time since he bought the store. Then I was 
ashamed to say any more, for he always has 
time to read the paper before he goes down- 
town, 

Teacher said he thought if we should talk 
about it at home we might all have famiiy 
prayers aftera while. Hesaid he had known 
Christian boys to read and pray with the 
family when their fathers wouldn’t. I’m 
glad my father cam pray, even if he is too 
busy. 

Then teacher asked me how all the earth 
had been blessed through Abram, and ! told 
him what mother said, about the Jews pre- 
serving to the world the knowledge of the 
true God, and how Christ came through that 
nation. 

‘** That’s it,’’ said teacher. ‘* The greatest 
blessing that ever came to the earth was in 
the line of Abraham, and just as Abram re- 
ceived his blessing by faith, so we must take 
the blessing of Christ’s salvation by faith,’’ 

While we looked up Galatians 3:9, he put 
on the board : 
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Then we read the verse altogether, ** So 
then they which be of faith are blessed with 
faithful Abraham,”’ 

For next time my question is; ‘‘ low did 
Abram come to go into Egypt?’’ Skinny 
has : ‘* What relation were Abram and Lot ?’’ 
The others are: Locate Bethel; Why did 
Abram and Lot have to separate? Which 
should have had first choice? What was the 
difference in character between Abram and 
Lot? Did Lot make a good choice or a poor 
one ? 


A Word by the Editor. -—Pucker’s view 
suggests the following plan for presenting 
this lesson : 


A. Getting Started in Class. 


‘The interest of the boys in the first Jew is 
awakened by questions about the Pan of 
the present day whom the boys them- 
selves know. 


B. Lesson Truths. 


1. Abram standing true in the midst of the 
bad surroundings of his early home. 

2. Abram setting out for a new country on 
faith. 

3. How the Canaanites tested Abram’s faith. 





4- The ahar of Abram, and family worship. 
s. All the world blessed through Abraham. 


C. Suggested Questions. a 

Who was the first Jew ? 

What do you know about Abram’s family ? 

Where was he born? 

What was'the religion of Abram's people ? 

Why did God call Abram to move to an- 
other country ? 

Did Abram know just where he was to go? 

How did the Canaanites affect Abram 

What did Abram-do when he arrived in 
Canaan ? 

How was the world blessed through Abra- 
ham ? 


Pp BVP YEP 


D. /éustrations of Lesson Truths. 
1. ‘The Pilgrim Fathers. 
2. ‘Vhe sharp pen-knife. 
3. Family prayers. 

E. Blackboard Work. 


1. Map showing where Ur and Haran and 
Canaan were, drawn by the boys. 

2. Cross indicating how Abraham partook of 
Christ, aud how we receive him. 


F. Home-Work. ° 
Questions that concentrate attention on 


Abram and Lot and their relations with 
each other, 
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A Slender Rill from the Great Stream 


N THE last lesson we saw man in a new 
age subjected to a new test—the govern- 
ment of man by man. -. Of course this 

government was expected to be for God; 
but, as a matter of fact, it proved to be for 
self, with results that soon disclosed them- 
selves, reaching another climax in the tower 
of Babel (chap. 11). . A knowledge of these 
intervening facts is essential to the under- 
standing and appreciation of the call to 
Abram (chap. 12). 

To begin with, Noah failed (9:20, 21), 
and his son, Ham, still more ignominously 
(v. 22);. which brought, forth a prophecy 
that the latter’s posterity would be inferior 
and servile (vs. 24, 25). . It is singular that 
but one. line of this posterity is named,: that 
is, Canaan ; which rather refutes the common 
idea that because some of the descendants of 
Ham were Africans, and black, and have 
been slaves, therefore the cyyse rested on 
them especially, As a matter of fact, the 
descendants of Shem, the Hebrews or Israel- 
ites, were tora while slaves in Egvpt, though 
afterwards they enslaved the Canaanites. 
This last was, in part at least, a fulfilment 
of this prophecy (see Joshua 9: 23-27, I 
Kings 9:20, 21). The blessing on Shem 
(v. 26) suggested that his-offspring would 
have a peculiar relation to Jehovah, and, 
indeed, all the Divine revelation, including 
the Incarnate Word, has come in that line. 
Japheth is ‘‘enlarged’’ (v. 27) in that the 
peoples of Europe sprung from him, te say 
nuthing of the Hindus and the Mongolians. 
He dwells ‘¢in the tents of Shem”’ in that 
he partakes of their revelation, and Canaan 
is ‘this servant’’ in that the nations and 
tribes descendant from Canaan are subject to 
the control of Europe. 

Chapter 10, which we now 
most important historical document in the 
world. It is more than a list of individuals, 
several of the names being those of families 
or tribes. It shows that the racial stream 
divided in three parts according to the three 
scas of Noah, Japheth and his line settling 
the ‘* coastlands ’’ (v. 5, margin). Research 
identifies the ancient names of the countries 
bordering the seas of northern and north- 
western Europe with those of the sons and 
grandsons of Japheth, It is thought that the 
Celts came from Gomer, the Scythians from 
Magog, the Medes from Madai, the Syrians 
and Greeks from Javan, the Russians from 
Tubal and Meshech, the Thracians from 
Tiras. All these are the Gentile nations 
so-called, from the Hebrew ‘ Goi,’? mean- 
ing simply a collective body. The word is 
usually translated ‘*heathen’’ in the King 
James Version, but it has nothing to do with 
the subject of religion, though we have at- 
tached that idea to it. For an intelligent in- 
terest in our further studies we need to be 
clear as to the identity of ‘‘Gentile’’ and 
**heathen.’”? Ham’s descendants went south 
and southwest, settling Palestine, Arabia, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, etc. (vs. 6-20); while 
those of Shem went south and southeast into 


reach, is the 





Assyriaand Persia. Notice that he is desig- 
nated ‘‘the father.of all the children of 
Eber’’ (vs. 21), another form of the word 
Hebrew. 

Special attention should be given to Nim- 
rod, verses 8-12. Note his energy and bold- 
ness; and his fame, even down to the time of 
Moses the human author of Genesis (v. 9). 
Note the political term ‘‘ kingdom ’’ now met 
with for the first tinie(v. 10). ‘*The land 
of Shinar’’ (same verse) is identical with 
Babylon in Asia, showing that this kingdom 
was thus founded by an Ethiopian, a fact now 
corroborated by archeological research. But 
the same Nimrod also founded the kingdom. 
of Assyria (v. 11), perhaps uniting it wi.h 
Babylon and forming the first world-mon- 
archy. Rawlinson’s ** The Origin of Nations ”’ 
(Seribner’s, $1) should be: read in connec- 
tion with this chapter, which tells us that 
‘* The Christian may with confidence defy his 
adversaries to point out any erroneous or 
impossible statements in the entire chapter, 
from its commencement to its close.’’ 

‘The contents of chapter 11 take preced- 
ence histerically of those in chapter Io. In 
chapter 10 we have the story of ow the 
nations were divided, and in chapter 11 why 
they were divided. Observe that up to this 
time the whole race had one language and 
one speech or set of words (v. 1), and that 
they had been chiefly attracted to the land 
of Shinar (v. 2), thus showing that Nimrod’s 
following was great. A new mechanical 
science now comes into view, for which the 
soit of that neighborhood was particularly 
adapted (v. 3), with the result of a city of 
brick. But the ‘‘ tower’ is the feature giv- 
ing the wicked distinction to this man-made 
kingdom, and especially the motive inducing 
it. ‘*Let ws make ws a name’? (v. 4) is a 
new chapter in the development of the deifi- 
cation of humanity which began in the garden 
of Eden. ‘* Lest we be scattered abroad ”’ 
is in opposition to the Divine purpose that 
men replenish the earth, and is a union for 
strength that proves weakness, like all union 
that is outside of God in Christ. ‘The sub- 
sequent verses certainly show this action to 
be displeasing to God, and verse § possibly 
may be explained as a theophany, a mani- 
festation of God in angelic or human form 
such as we meet with later on. Atall events 
the. Divine mind is now directed to this act 
of rebellion, as it seems to be, and is repre- 
sented as reasoning thus: (a) the people 
are united in that they have but one lan- 
guage; (4) this union and its accompanying 
sense of strength has led to their present un- 
dertaking ; (c) success here will generate 
other schemes antagonistic to my purposes 
and be harmful to the race, therefore it 
must be frustrated. Observe that the words 
‘Babel’ and Babylon (v. 9), meaning con- 
fusion, are identical. 

** With this blow of the avengiag rod of 
God came to an end the third experiment 
he was making with the fallen race. They 
had again turned their backs on him, making 
haste toturn into oblivion the terrible lesson 
of the flood ; and so with their confusion of 
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ech God delivered them up to the lusts of 
their own hearts’’ (Pratt, ‘‘Studies in the 
Book of Genesis,’’ American Tract Society, 
$1.50). Read here Romans 1 : 18-25: 

We now come to an important turning- 

int in God’s dealing with humanity. 

itherto, the history has been that of the 
whole undivided race, nor Jew nor Gentile. 
But now, quoting the Scofield Bible, 
oe must be thought of as a vast 
stream from which God, in the call of Abram 
to follow; and the creation of the nation of 
Israel out of his loins, ‘* has but drawn off a 
slender rill through which He may at last 
purify the great river itself.’’ In_ other 
words, as stated earlier in this series, God’s 
call of Israel and his promise to that ple 
are not for their sake alone, but for the 
world’s sake. . Israel now becomes a great 
instrument of blessing to all mankind along 
three lines already named: (1), a repository 
for God’s truth th 4:5-8; Rom. 3: 1,2; 
(2); a channel for the incoming of the Re- 
deemer to the earth (Gen. 3:15; 21:33; 
49:10; 2Sam. 7:16, 17; Matt. 1:1; and 
(3); a witness to himself before the other 
nations (Deut. 6:4; 33: 26-29; Isa 43: 10- 
12). 

Questions to Test Your Study. 

1. Under what test is the race existing at 
this time before Abraham ? : 

2. What fulfilment, in part, of the curse 
on Ham does history record ? 

3- What peculiar relation to Jehovah do 
the offspring of Shem sustain? 

4. Hlow has Japheth been enlarged ? 

5. What distinction belongs to Genesis 10? 

6. In what general directions did the sons 
of Noah distribute themselves ? 

7. Name some of the Japhetic line. 

8. Give an outline of Nimrod’s history. 

9. What book is recommended for read- 
ing in connection with Genesis 10? 

to. Distinguish in a word between that 
chapter and the following. 

11. Wherein lay the essence of human 
wickedness at Babel ? 

12. What is a theophany? 

13. What now came to an end? 

14. Have you read Romans I : 18-25? 

15. What turning-point -have we now 
reached ? : 

16. For what. three reasons does God call 
Tsrael ? 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting. 
By. Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, February 16, 1913 
Bulletins from the Temperance War 
(Rev. 13: 1-8; 19: 11, 

12, 19, 20). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON,—Personal control (2 Pet. 1 : 1-11). 
‘fUES.—Christian deportment (‘Tit. 2 : 1-8). 
WED.—Woe on the foe (Hab. 2 : 12-17), 
‘lHURS.— Weapons to use (2 Cor. 10: 3-7). 
FRI.—Organized Temperance (Jer. 35 : 


5-10). 
Sav.—The end—victory (1 Cor. 15 : 22-28). 











What news from the temperance war has 
cheered you ? 
What stronghold of the enemy can our soci- 
7 
ow can we keep the ground that is won? 


Item Number One: From The New York 
Times, July 30, 1912: ‘T'rainmen Must 
Not Drink Nor Enter Saloons, Even 
When Off Duty—New Lackawanna 
Rule. 


HE Lackawanna Railroad issued recently 
a a new rule against the use of intoxicants 
by the men who run the company’s 
trains. The old rule against drinking while 
on duty is extended to cover ail the time of the 
men. They are enjoined to use their time 
off duty to obtain rest, and they are prohib- 
ited from spending their time in any way 
that might unfit them for service.. ‘The men 
are told that the visiting of saloons or other 
places where liquor is sold will be considered 
sufficient ground for dismissal, The rule be- 
comes effective at once. 

In explaining the new rule of the com- 
pany, George A. Cullen, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, said : 

** Recent experience has shown that there 
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is only one absolutely safe course to be fol- 
lowed by these classes of men, and. that is to 
abstain altogether from the use of liquor. 
That will be the rule of the Lackawanna 
hereafter. 

** The company realizes that in this depart- 
ure it may be criticised for pursuing an ex- 
treme course, but it rests assured that public 
sentiment will support its position, in view of 
the great risks involved. 

“It isa well-known fact that there are 
many other forms of dissipation besides drink- 
ing thit may tend to unfit men for their du- 
ties, and where safety requires men to be 
alert and keen while on duty it is absolutely 
essential that they should come to their work 
refreshed by abundant sleep and in full, pos- 
session of all their physical and mentaffacul- 
ties.’’ a 


jtem Number Two : From the Decembe? issue 
of the “Journal of the Military Service 
Institution of the United States.’’ 
Article by Chief-Surgeon Maus of the 
Eastern Division of the Army. ‘This is 
what Colonel Maus says : 


**It lessens working capacity, marching 
endurance, accuracy and rapidity in rifle fir- 
ing, ability to command troops and solve mil- 
itary problems, to navigate and manoeuvre 
war vessels, to act as members of courts and 
military boards, to properly perform admin- 
istrative work, to develop the intellect and 
fit one for the higher duties and responsibil- 
ities of life. 

“It causes sickness, impairs health and 
usefulness, adds greatly to the non-efficiency 
of both officers and men, adds additional bur- 
den and cost to the medical department, de- 
prives the Government of otherwise valuable 
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officers and enlisted men, and forces them on 
the retired or pension list, with correspond- 
ing increase of Governmental expenditures. 

** Vital statistics clearly prove that the 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages reduces 
the longevity of mankind. ‘They have a dis- 
tinctive bearing on public officers, many of 
whom have passed years on sick status as a re- 
sult of their use. Many have died in the 
prime of life, or have been retired from ac- 
tive duty through their direct or indirect in- 
fluence. The same may be said of enlisted 
men in both services. 

‘* The higher powers of judgment and abil- 
ity to make proper et and weigh 
testimony is owered under the intiuence of 
alcohol. Serious mistakes have occurred from 
alcohol among officers in command of land 
and sea forces. Those who served in Manila 
during the early days of the Philippine insur- 
rection remember the ‘ Hooker,’ whose 
bleaching wreck on the rocks off Corregidor 
attests the inefficiency of drinking navigating 
officers. 

‘Total ‘abstinence should become a re- 
quirement in the election of our Presidents, 
Governors of States, Senators, Congressmen, 
Judges, and all officers within the suffrage of 
the people. Besides, no one who uses alco- 
holic beverages should be appointed to the 
important positions of Cabinet officers, mem- 
bers of the Supreme Bench or District Courts, 
heads of Government bureaus, civil or mili- 
tary, to the command of military or navy 
forces, or any other position of importance 
and responsibility.’ 

Railroads and army surgeons are not usu- 
ally regarded as temperance fanatics. Are 
the Lackawanna Railroad and Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Maus right or wrong? 





FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 
' By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





If you have found a special difficulty or problem in conducting family 
prayers, Dr. Stone will welcome a letter from you, telling about it, and ad- 


dressed to him in care of The Sunday School Times. 


If acertain plan or 


method has proved useful in your family worship, a brief letter describing 
it is invited; and so of your testimony as to any particular blessing or 


experience that you have had in connection with family worship. 


In this 


issue on page 7o are published a number of such testimonies. 


NE of the constant questions asked by 
thoughtful students, especially those 
who are considering their life-work, 

is. related to this week’s study. ‘* What 
constitutes a call?’’ ‘*How can one tell 
when he is called of God? ”’ 

Perhaps one reason many of our young 
people cannot answer this question may be 
found at our very firesides. We are liable 
to overlook or evade these personal consid- 
erations in the discussions of the home, or 
when they arise so naturally as in the Scrip- 
ture lessons of this week’s readings. 

The oft-repeated question, ‘* Why are not 
more of our young men entering the minis- 
try?’’ may be answered, ‘‘ Because more 
mothers and fathers are not eager to have 
them do so.’’ Prayer and early counsel have 
had much to do with such life-work direc- 
tions, as very many of us can testify. 

God does call men and women into defi- 
nite and specific work and places to-day as 
much as ever before. Why, then, should 
we not seriously face the problem and make 
the probability very plain as we read and 
think, and pray in our family life ? 

Some time ago I talked with a theological 
student who had frequently been a visitor in 
the home of a friend. His student friend 
had just decided not to go to a neglected 
field in a foreign land, but to take up a rather 
pleasant opening near his home. ‘* Well,’’ 
said his fellow-student, ‘‘he isn’t to be 
blamed. If you knew all the circumstances 
as some of us do, you would realize that, 
although his father and mother are ardent 
believers in foreign missions, they do not 
really want their own children to go, and 
would use every vital influence to persuade 
them that duty kept them here.’? Whether 
this was a fact or not, it was an honest ex- 
pression of the condition as this young.man 
had seen it in their home. It may be a pho- 
tograph of many a home. 

** Don’t spoil a splendid business man. by 
trying to make my boy a minister,’’ once 
said an elder to his pastor, That son felt 





the call of Ged to enter the ministry, and, 
although no doubt successful in business, has 
apparently failed to round out his usefulness 
in life because of staying out of the ministry. 

Mf&ny a man has ‘‘ been called’ from his 
youth, and some hear that call at the family 
altar. 


February 10 to 16 


Mon.—Gen. 12: 1-9. The Call of Abram. 

The unknown constitutes a call as well as 
the known. We have sometimés felt that a 
call was.an outline of definite and seen duty. 
It may be blind and dark. God sometimes 
says ‘*Go” without showing even a path. 
Of this we may be sure, ‘‘ He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’ 


We thank thee, our Father, that Abram 
obeyed so implicitly, even if he knew not 
whither he went. We thank thee that thou 
didst lead him so constantly and surely. 
May our faith be less dependent on the seen 
and more responsive to thy call, even if we 
go out into unknown and untrodden paths. 
in thy blessed name. Amen, 


Tues.—Heb. 11 ¢ 8-10, 13-16. Obedience of Faith. 

To die in faith, not having received the 
promise, is a test of belief which many could 
not undergo. We are so impatient to see 
results, to accomplish at once. This man 
of God saw afar off by faith that which he 
never saw with his humaneyes. This is un- 
selfish and great faith, and is rewarded by 
unmeasured usefulness in life. 

Blessed Master, grant to us such faith as 
that of Abraham, that each life may know 
that thou wilt lead and bless. When we 
are called to face new scenes and meet un- 
expected. problems, may we rest assured that 
we do not meet them alone, but that thou 
art with us. In thy name we pray. Amen. 


Wed.—Gen. 11: 1-9,. Confusion of Tongues. 
There is a vain ambition in man to show 
his great power, and to make for himself a 





name. This false pride and self-sufficiency 
invariably ends in disaster and confusion. 
Mun’s littleness is shown in his ambition to 
be great ; God’s greatness in his devotion to 
that which is- least. His strength is made 
perfect in weakness, 


Omnipotent and eternal God, for, the 
greatness of thy naturewe praise thee. Thou 
hast delivered men from their false and fool- 
ish ambitions by confusing their plans and 
scattering their associations. We thank thee 
Sor the unity of faith, and that in thee thou 
hast made all nations of the earth one, For 
thy sake. Amen. 


Thurs.—Josh 24: 14-25. Immediate Decision. 

Joshua was one of the world’s greatest 
leaders. His faith and courage blended in 
plain common-sense, This covenant he made 
for the people was firm and immediate. It 
is such an error to think that decisions must 
be delayed. Immediate obedience only is 
safe. Immediate decision for Christ is the 
only sure course. To-day is the savior of 
to-morrow. 


Our Father in heaven, we thank thee that 
thou art ever prompt and faithful in thy 
promises to us; that thy gifts and blessings 
are not delayed, Give to us, we beseech 
thee, power to obey thee immediately, and 
may our decisions for right never be post- 
poned nor delayed. For thy sake. Amen. 


Fri.—Isa. 6: 1-8, The Call of Isaish. 

What a testimony this 1s, ‘* 1 saw also the 
Lord.’’ Isaiah no longer saw himself as he 
had before, for his cry was, ‘* Woe is me.”’ 
The vision of purity means meekness. If 
we, like Isaiah, see him, we will deplore our 
own unworthiness, but will respond quickly 
to his call with the gift of our lives. 


Ever blessed and loving Lord, open our 
eyes that we too may see thee and realize our 
own unworthiness. Cleanse thou our lips 
with a coal from off thine altar that we may 
proclaim thy message with guileless and 
winsome tongues. For thy name’s sake, 
Amen. 


Sat.—Jer. 1: 1-10, Call of Jeremiah, 

Almost without ‘exception God’s call has 
come to those who did not read their own 
gifts as God saw‘them. Man’s inability has 
been God’s ability. Jeremiah’s youth and 
inexperience were not sufficient excuses. 
God had his own work to do through him. 
Notice he was not only a destructive foe, but 
constructive; his work culminated in ** build- 
ing’’ and ‘‘planting.’’ 


O God our Father, thou who didst call 
and lead thy prophets of old, give to us to- 
day thy personal loving guidance that we 
may destroy evil and build good. May we 
plant the good seed in the hearts of others, 
knowing that thou wilt watch and nurture 
it, For thy sake. Amen. 


Sun.—Matt. 10: 1-15. The Call of the Apostles. 

These twelve apostles were men of won- 
derful influence. How many of us can name 
them and then recall their various character- 
istics, influence, and history? If not, why 
not repeat them again and again now, and 
learn them this morning? These men were 
the great foundation characters in church 
organization, 


Our dear Father tn heaven, may we be 
among thy chosen apostles because thou canst 
trust us. May we accept the privilege thou 
dost give us of being much and constantly in 
thy companionship. May we join thee in 
thy ministry, and never forsake thee at the 
cross. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


ont 


The Bible Success Band for 
Memorizing Scripture 


rte unexpectedly large response has been 
made by readers of The Sunday School 
‘ Times to the announcements of ‘* The 
Bible Success Band’ that were recently 
published in these columns. The Band con- 
sists of those who follow a systematic plan 
for committing to memory a Bible verse each 
day. The plan is being widely blessed 
throughout the world. 

The Calendar of Verses for 1913 gives the 
list of Scripture references for the 365 days 
of the year, together with special messages 
from J. Wilbur Chapman, Charles M. Alex- 
ander, W. H. Fitchett, and S. D. Gordon; 
Bible Success Band hymns by Fanny J. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ThinkWhat’s 
Inside __.. 


Here’s a grain of wheat, 
puffed to eight times normal 
size. 


A grain that’s steam-exploded, 
filled with countless cells. 


All of the granules are blasted 
to pieces. Digestion can in- 
stantly act. 


Prof. Anderson’s invention. 
Experts regard it as the best- - 
prepared food in the world. 


Like Nut Meats 


The taste is like toasted nu} 
meats. Serve with cream and 
sugar. Mix with fruit. 


At night; serve floating in a 
bowl of milk—whole-grain, airy 
wafers. 


Use in candy making. Scatter 
on ice cream. 


Few foods in the world are 
half so delightful as these crisp, 
porous grains. 


Puffed Wheat, l0c 
Puffed Rice, I5c 


Except in Extreme West 
Last year folks ate 250 mill- 
ion dishes, morning, noon and 
night. It is surely your turn to 
enjoy them. 


Please don’t waitlonger. Tele- 
phone your grocer for a package 
of each, then see what you’ve 
been missing. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers—-Chicago 
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A Remarkable 
Bible Study Number 
of The Sunday School Times 


The Sunday School Times of February 15, 1913, is to be a 
special Bible Study Number of very exceptional interest and 
value. The probable contents of that number will be as follows : 


How We Study the Bible 


A full-page symposium from readers of the Times, who will tell of the practical methods of Bible 
study which they have worked out and found useful in their own personal experience. 


How a Layman Can Use Different Bibles 


By William D. Murray, a New York lawver, who has long been associated with the Bible study 
activities of the Young Men's Christian Association in North America. 


Making the Adult Bible Class Succeed 


A full page devoted to methods of work in the organized Adult Bible Class, one of the great move- 
ments of the modern Sunday-school. This page will include an account of a unique method used 
by a cowboy Bible class in Colorado, ‘‘My Lady Friend of the Bible,’’ illustrated by a photograph 
of the cowboys of the class on horseback, and accompanied by their lady teacher. 


Problems of the Adult Bible Class Solved 


The question-and-answer column in which the readers’ questions are discussed by W. C. Pearce, 
Superintendent of the Adult Bible Class Department of the International Sunday School Association, 


The Leading Editorial 


will discuss why the Bible and its study make a compelling appeal to the normal man and woman 
of to-day. 


The Advertisers’ Service in Bible Study 


An important part of this issue of The Sunday School Times will be the announcements of useful 
reference and Bible study books, and various editions of the Bible, that publishers throughout North 
America will bring to the reader through the Times’ advertising columns. In this way one can get a 
convenientand enlightening view of a wealth of material from which to choose his own Bible study tools, 


Choice Books, Old and New, on Bible Study 


An editorial review of a few of the best books that tell how any one may study the Bible effect- 
ively. Among these books is likely to be just the one on methods of Bible study that you have 
wanted for your own use or for the guidance of some friend. 


Memorizing the Bible Throughout the World 


A brief statement of the work of ‘‘The Bible Success Band,’’ a modern movement which is doing a 
remarkable work throughout the world in getting people to learn by heart one verse of Scripture a day, 


Conquests of the Pocket Testament League 
An account of recent progress in the work of the movement founded by Mrs, Charles M. Alexander, 
wife of the widely-known singing evangelist and co-worker of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, to get 
people to carry a Bible or Testament always with them, and to read at least one chapter a day. 


With the Bible in the Morning Watch 
William B. Oliver, Secretary of ‘‘The World's Morning Watch,’’ and Editer of ‘‘ Daily Bible,’’ will 


write on the practise which is leading so many into the use of the Bible devotionally, at the very 
beginning of the day, as a message straight from God to one’s own heart. 


In addition to these special articles on the Bible and its study, the International Uniform Bible 
Lesson in Genesis will be treated in the same issue of the Times by Dr. James M. Gray, Dean of the 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago; William H. Ridgway, the iron manufacturer and Bible class teacher 
of Coatesville, whose ‘*Busy Men's Cormer'’ has proved an inspiration to so many busy people through- 
out the world; the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D., ot Glasgow, Scotland, whose book ‘' The Cross 
in Christian Experience’’ made a profound impression on the Christian world ; the Rev. Professor W. 
H. Griffith Thomas, D.D., recently called from the principalship of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, England, to 
a chair in Wycliffe College, Toronto, Canada, and who is one of the staunchly conservative defenders 
of the faith in our generation ; ‘‘ Pucker,’’ the imaginary boy whose ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson’”’ 
is giving readers a refreshingly real and practical insight into boy nature in relation to Bible study ; 
George’ M. Mackie, D.D., of Alexandria, Egypt, who shows how to understand the Rible from the 
viewpoint of an Oriental living in Bible lands ; the widely known Chicago pastor, John Timothy Stone, 
D.D., showing how the daily readings on the lesson may be used in the home circle every day at the 
time of family worship. The half-dozen other strong lesson articles regularly appearing will further con- 
tribute to this Bible Study number, and a photograph of a scene in Bible lands, the traditional oak of 
Abraham at Hebron, Palestine, made in stereograph by the photographers of the world, Underwood & 
Underwood of New York, will be described and discussed under ‘‘ Visiting the Lesson Scenes.’’ 


It is a long while since the readers of The Sunday School Times have been offered 
in any one issue such a wealth of practical material on Bible Study as is planned for the 
issue of February 15. Readers will be interested to know that this is but the first of a 
series of similar special numbers, on widely different topics, that are contemplated for 
1913. The next succeeding one of this sort will be the Easter number, the special 
cover and contents of which will soon be announced. 


FEBRUARY I, 1913 


( Continued from preceding page) 
Crosby and Robert Harkness, and practical 
suggestions on memorizing Scripture and the 
organizing of local Bands in individual 
churches. This is published as a twenty- 
page booklet, printed in two colors on tinted 
paper, and bound in a cardboard cover of 
exceptional beauty, made in imitation of the 
old illuminated manuscripts of medieval 
times. The Sunday School Times Company 
had ordered but a limited supply of these 
booklets from England, and this supply was 
quickly exhausted by the first orders from 
readers of the Times. _A second supply—all 
that the English publishers could send—was 
entirely insufficient to fill the remaining 
orders, and there are now in hand orders 
for nearly 3,000 copies from Times’ readers, 
yet unfilled. 

‘The Sunday School Times Company greatly 
regrets the delay and disappointment thus 
caused ; and as a matter of convenience to 
those who wish to use the Scripture selec- 
tions of the Bible Success Band for daily 
memorizing, the list for the first three 
months of 1913 is given herewith. 








January February March 
Psalm of x Psalm 46:4 A Revival 
Confession 2 Psalm 46:5 Psalm 
x Psalm 32:1 | 3 Psalm 46:6 | , Psalm 85:1 
2 Psalm 32:2 | 4 Psalm 46:7 2 Psalm 85: 2 
3 Psalm 32:3 | 5 Psalm46:8 | 3 Psalm 85:3 
4 Psalm 32:4 | © Psalm 46 *9 | 4 Psalm 85:4 
5 Psalm 32: 5 H Psalm 46 +10) 5 Psalm 85:5 
6 Psalm 32 :6 Psalm 46:11] 6 Psalm 85 : 6 
H Psalm 32: Glory of the Psalm 85:7 
Psalm 32 :8 Kingdom 3 Psalm 85 : 8 
9 Psalm 32:9 9 Psalm 72:1 9 Psalm 85 :9 
10 Psalm 32: 10| 14 Psalm 72.2 | 1° Psalm 85 ;: 10 
11 Psalm 32:11] 5; Psalm 72 : 3 | 2% Psalm 85 : 1 
Psalm of 12 Psalm 72:4 | 22 Psalm 85 : 12 
Deliverance | 13 Psalm 72:5 | 73 Psalm 85 : 13 
12 Psalm 40:1 | 74 Psalm 72 : 6 A’ Prayer of 
13 Psalm 4o:2 | #5 Psalm 72 : 7 David 
14 Psalm 4o: 3 | 1© Psalm 72 :8 | 44 Psalm go: x 
15 Psalm 40:4 4 Psalm 72:9 | 15 Psalm go : 2 
16 Psalm go: 5 | 28 Psalm 72: 10] 16 Psalm 90 :3 
17 Psalm 40:6 | #9 Psalm 72: 11| 5 Psalm go: 4 
18 Psalm 4o: 20 Psalm 72 stad 6 Psalm 90: 5 
19 Psalm 40 :8 2t Psalm 72 : 13 | y9 Psalm go: 6 
20 Psalm 40:9 | 22 Psalm 72: 14 | 26 Psalm go: 7 
at Psalm 4o : 10 | 23 Psalm 72:15] 2; Psalm go: 8 
22 Psalm 4o: 1x | 24 Psalm 72 16 | 92 Psalm go: 9 
23. Psalm 4o : x2 | 25 Psalm 72 : 4 23 Psalm go: 10 
24 Psalm 40 3.13 26 Psalm 72 * 91 24 Psalm go: 11 
25 Psalm 40:14 | Le tn 72 : 391 a5 Psalm 90 212 
26 Psalm 40: 15 | * mM. 72 +90 2. Psalin 90.2 13 
27 Psalm 40: 16 j 22 Psalm 90 7:14 
2 Psalm 40; 137 28 Psalm-go ::15 
God's 29 Psalin go ::16 
Protection 30 Psalm go :.17 
29 Psalm 46:1 
30 Psalm 46:2 
3t Psalm 46:3 














It is to be noted that one may start this 
memorizing at any time; it is not necessary 
to wait until the beginning of a month. 
Just.commence learning the verse for to-day, 
and continue the memorizing from that point; 
or one may, if desired, go back to the begin- 
ning of the current Psalm and thus make up 
the portion already past. 

A fresh and ample supply of the Bible 
Success Band booklets is expected from 
England by the end of February, when the 
waiting orders and all new orders that are 
received should be filled. The price of the 
illuminated book is 10 cents, or $1 for a 
dozen copies, postpaid. British readers may 
order directly from G. Johnson Galloway, 22, 
23 Verulam St., Holborn, London, E.C. 





| Children at Home 





Learned on Crutches 
By Helen M. Richardson 


INN is a little boy who has-to go around 
on crutches. He is not a cripple, but 
he fell one day and hurt his knee, and 

the doctor said that the only way for it to be- 
come well and strong again was for Lynn to 
use crutches for a time. 

It was a good thing that the accident hap- 
pened in the summer-time so that the little 
boy did not need to be shut up in the house. 
But it is tiresome for an active boy to keep 
still. for a long time, and Linn’s mother sug- 
gested that it might be a good plan for him 
to see that the birds had water to drink and 
to bathe in during the hot summer days. 

Linn was delighted with the idea. , , So his 
father nailed a shelf to the trunk of an elm- 
tree in the yard, and his mother gave him a 
large, deep dish. Linn’s duty was to see 
that the water in it was kept clean and fresh. 





( Continued on next page) 
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Why Not Use the 


*>American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision 
Committee 


The most correct trans- 

lation 

By the most eminent 
Christian Scholars 
From the oldest manuscripts 
The best version of the Scrip- 
tures ever produced 


Prices from 35 cents up— for sale by leading 
Booksellers—send for and Price List to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years. . 

381 A Fourth Avenue, New York 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bibie 

















5” STAR FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


For fe 10 Cts. 


Cotesia fa Castile Genta, 








Giant ulaca, 

new sort of marvelous biiltisocy. 
Orchid - flowered Pansies, 

wonderful colors and forms, 

These 5 most superb Novelties sold 
last year for one dollar. Nothing bet- 
ter a cultivaton. We mail all 5 with 

ral directions and big Ca 

FOR ONLY TEN CENTS. 

Our big Catalogue of Flower and V: 
Se its and new Fruits /ree to ai 
who prply. We are the 
world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahfias Lilies ex bmg 
and our stocks are the best and cheapest. 
JOHN LEWIS a Floral Park, N. ¥. 





SEEDS FREE 


thing for the Garden’ (50 piges. 


Jes — to vepeidiies 
flowers) d us ten cents in coon. 





pontecabiy pesnel pe post stasaps) nam- 
ing this wee 


ly, and we wik send et 

free our famous ienderson 
of Flower 

enclosed in coupon envelope good for 
5c, and willalso send our new booklet, 
“GardenGuideand Record, ’acondensed, 
comprehensivebookletofculturaldirec- 
tions and general garden information, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


Cortlandt Street 
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THE ORIENT 


Cook’s 46th Annual Series of Tours de Luxe 
to Egypt, the Nile and Bible Lands leave during 
january, February and March. Limited parties. 
nclusive fares, $665 up. 


ZURICH 


Thomas Cook & Son have been officially appointed 
JI mete ag Agents for the World’s Sev- 
enth hoel Convention at Zurich 
in 1913. [aderenasion regarding travel arrange- 
ments from the Transportation Committee, 
85 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts, or 


THOS. | COOK & SON 


egadwey, New Y 

isp # Broad St., Philetciphia 

336 babar yy, yt St., Boston, 
145 Abroad 


New York City 


























yeerecrourst 


DY ee nua , January 30 and February 
is. 1913. The. w obtainable throughout. Spe- 
cial Comfort Tour, Egypt and Palestine, May 1 
$470; Four Sunday School Convention Tours ; Fif- 
teen Tours to Europe, Norway and Russia. 


The Chautauqua Tours (Inc.), Marquette Bidg., Chicago 


On & Zurich Convention! 


But write = first. $160. Round trip to Zurich 29 
days. Ho “ Land Tours a specialty. H.W. Dunning 
& & Co., 717 Congregational Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 


estat 
homas, Ont. 
Sail 


Mediterranean jo. $248 











Ss. S. Janez. isis 

Sailing June 21, 1913 
LU ICH: Tours.*“The LibertyWa 
moderate cost. Universal Tours, St. 





World’s Sunday School C 

Zurich cow u y onvention. 
Saitiatitna 
England. ‘1 emple Tours, 8 Beacon St., Boston. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
** Birds like clean, cool water just as well as 
we do,’’ his mother told him. 

It was such fun to watch the different fam- 
ilies come there for water. One day a robin 
wanted to bathe at the same time that a spar- 
row wanted to drink. The robin got there 
first, and he did not intend to give up his 
chance. So he stood in the middle of the 
dish, and every time the sparrow tried to dip 
its bill in, he pecked at it. 

After a while the sparrow flew off for help, 
and pretty soon three spunky little sparrows 
were doing their best to drive the robin 
away; but they did not succeed. The robin 
finished his bath, and when he flew off, his 
merry chirp seemed to say: ‘* You can drink 
all you want now; I’m through,”’ 

One day a beautiful orange-colored bird 
with black wings, that Linn’s mother called 
an oriole, stopped at the dish for a bath, 
Pretty soon after that a dear little yellow bird 
se ped foradrink. Before Linn’s knee got 

ell enough for him to go without his 
onatibed and. romp with the other boys, he 
had learned to know ten different kinds of 
birds. 

He had also learned that birds are always 
grateful for water, and that they grow very 
friendly when not disturbed. 

Limping slowly around on crutches, Linn 
was able to see a great deal more than he 
could possibly have done if he had been rac- 
ing about the yard with a lot of noisy com- 
panions. And when he went back to-school 
he had many amusing and interesting things 
to tell. 

** You see, even our troubles can be our 
teachers,’’ his mother said, when Lynn was 
telling her some of the curious things he had 
learned about birds while giving his lame 
knee a chance to get well. 

Linn did not forget his little feathered 
friends even after he could romp and play 
again; and filling the birds’ dish with water 
before he went to school was one of the du- 
ties that he never forgot. 


WALTHAM, Mass. 
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-Answered 











For the Younger Grades 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


BALTIMORE, MD.—We have entered upon 

the study of the Graded Lessons in our junior 

rtment after much opposition on the part 

of some of the older teachers {those who teach 

adults), and now we want tables, What kind 
would you suggest ?—M. J. 

"TABLE which will fold will prove to be 
most satisfactory, because it makes it 
possible to use the room for other 

purposes. It does not need to be large, for 
a class of six pupils is enough for any teacher, 
but the table should be large enough so that 
the pupils can use it for work, and so that 
they may have a place to place their Bibles 
open for reference or reading. Round or 
six-sided tables, folding, can be purchased 
for about four dollars each. Let each class 
earn its own table if there is a shortage of 
funds with which to purchase adequate equip- 
ment. If you can once secure them, each 
teacher will soon discover that she can more 
easily hold the attention of thé pupils, and 
the work of the pupils will steadily improve. 





AUBURN, N. Y.—Should a new scholar 
who has taken no +» or who has 
never been in Sunday-School, be assigned to a 
class of his own age, or.be put back in a class 
nearer the beginning ?—M. D. 

ENERALLY speaking, the pupil should 
be assigned to the class to which his 
age and day-school standing entitles 

him, regardless of his knowledge, though it 
is one of the rules to which there may always 
be exceptions, and which may not even be 
followed with exactness even in the same 
Sunday-school, With the younger children 
there need be no exceptions to the rule, un- 
less it should be that the pupil came to the 
school within a few weeks of the time for 
the annual promotions. Then it would be 
entirely proper to place the pupil just a little 
below where you would otherwise have regis- 
tered him, and thus give him an opportunity 
to get a grasp of the work and be in the 
atmosphere of study. For instance, if a boy 
nearly ten years of age came about the first 
week in September, he would naturally be- 
long with the pupils of ten rather than with 





those of about nine years of age, Yet to 
place him with the ten-year-old pupils would 
mean that in a few weeks this class, having 
been at work for the entire year, would 

on to the new study of the third year Junior 
lessons, while this new boy ought only to be 
starting with the second-year work ; and yet, 
because of being enrolled as a member of the 
class he would be disappointed if he did not 
pass on with the others. If, however, he is 
placed with the first-year. junior pupils for 
that one month before promotion, while he 
will get but a little bit of the work of the 
year he can still pass on with them the first 
of October and begin with them the new 
year of study. 

When the new pupil is to be classified, 
say, the first of January, when there are 
practically nine months ahead of him for 
study, place him with the class to which he 
would have belonged had he entered the first 
of October, 

The coming of a new pupil to the class 
presents an opportunity to the superintendent 
of the department in which he is placed, and 
to the class teacher, which is often over- 
looked. It not infrequently happens that 
the pupil is not well placed, even when the 
best thought has been given to it at the time. 
If, however, these responsible parties give 
attention to the new pupil and cultivate his 
friendship, the error can be remedied. 

In some large schools where many pupils 
are received during the year, they have what 
are known as ‘‘ temporary classes,’’ to which 
new pupils are assigned ; then they are later 
re-assigned to permanent classes. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—We are using the Graded 
Lessons with part of our school, but in the 
oldest classes and with the adults we stili use 
the uniform series. We have had for many 
years a weekly teachers’-meeting for the 
study of the lesson, but since we have used the 
Graded Lessons we have not had so large a 
weekly meeting for this purpose. This does 
not mean that our teachers have not been at 
work, for the ones using the Graded Lessons 
have met each week, but not with the rest of 
us. We are wondering if we might meet to- 
gether, devoting the first part of the evening to 
some study of common interest, and then.sepa- 
rate, the Uniform Lesson being studied in one 
section, and the teachers of the Graded Les- 
sons doing something else. If so, what is that 
ee pethins else"’, .whigh they, might do?— 


OUR plan is excellent.. From your state- 
ment one would infer that you have 
been using the Graded Lessons for 

some time, and if your graded teachers have 
been meeting frequently they have probably 
become familiar with the Foreword in their 
own text-books, and reasonably acquainted 
with the subject-matter and method. If so, 
and there are no new.teachers just starting 
in with the work, why not let them continue 
on the same subject studied in the first half- 
hour, only applied to their particular grades ? 
For instance, if the entire body of teachers 
took up ** Child Study ”’ or ** A Study of the 
Pupil’’ according to the book studied, the 
graded teachers, who .are presumably those 
teaching the younger children, might apply 
the principles just presented to their own 
classes, or they might exchange notes as to 
the characteristics of the pupils in their own 
classes, and so be doing individual child 
study which would prove to be of practical | ; 
value to each teacher. 

If the subject were ‘ Principles of Teach- 
ing ’’ as gathered from any of the books listed 
in either the Elementary Standard or Ad- 
vanced Standard teacher-training courses, 
the plan would be the same—that of making 
a direct and practical application of the gen- 
eral subject-matter to the needs of the teach- 
ers in the younger grades. If a Bible study 
course were followed in the general meeting 
the study would not so easily lend itself to 
adaptation, though it could be done, but then 
it would be an application of subject-matter 
and not of method or principle. 

If, however, a continuation of the same 
subject in the sectional meeting would 
seem tc be monotonous and a change of sub- 
ject would be better, let them have a story 
hour, when different teachers should tell 
stories. These might be from the different 
groups of lessons and by grades, or they 
might also tell other stories, some of which 
could be used by the teachers as illustrations 
or for social purposes ; or they might be just 
good stories which would be helpful and in- 
structive to the teachers, serving as models 
in spirit and style rather than that they 
would be immediately usable. It is probably 
true that what the average teacher most 


( Continued on uext page) 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
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And her employment isn’t slow, 
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has changed that, and to-day, every 





surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept perfectly clean by APOLIO 
rubbed fightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
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Graded Teachers’ Questions 


(Continued from preceding page) 


needs is the ability to tell a story well. Ifa 
teacher can do that and can learn to dis- 
criminate between the suitable and the un- 
suitable, the really good and the worthless 
stories, that teachcr can be trusted to do 
profitable work with the class. 

If your departments are large you might 
find it possible to divide the graded teachers 
into groups, though not necessarily by 
their own grades, For instance, you might 
have a class in geography using the sand- 
map, the stereoscopes, and even the pulp 
if so desired, and yet those doing this work 
might be taking it for their own benefit, 
and not with any intention of using it im- 
mediately in their own classes. Or a 
group might take up the study of the tem- 
perance problem, not because that which 
they learned could be used in their own 
work immediately, but for the broader train- 
ing which they themselves need. The same 
would be true of the study of missionary 
work, It would be intensely interesting for 
some teachers to get together and equip 
themselves on the subjects which they will | 
use later in the courses, so that their reading | 
need not be so limited at the time of the im- 
mediate preparation, 
teacher can find abundant opportunity to 
broaden and deepen his own knowledge 
through related subject-matter connected 
with any of the graded courses, 


BLUFFTON, IND.—One of our graded classes 
averages nine or ten years of age, and an- 
other averages about six. Both are taking 
second-year Beginners work, and some change 
is necessary. Should the older class omit the 
three years of the Primary Course, and take 
up the first year of the Junior, or not? And 
should the other class take the first-year Pri- 
mary lessons, or go back to first-year Begin- 
ners, which they Tavs not taken thoroughly ? 
In other words, are the different grades so re- 
lated that any one cannot be satisfactorily 
studied until the grades before it’ are com- 
pleted, as in some common school branclies, 
or should each grade be taken ie 4 pee or 
period for which it is intended ?—}h 


OST decidedly you should pons the 
to. 


Even for the’ primary class the Be- 


ginners course is not the best that you can 
do for them. Your suggestion as to the 
course each should take is correct, for while 
it would have been very helpful for your 
nine- and ten-year-old pupils had they been 
over the lessons of the Primary series, yet it is 
not so essential that they should be held back 
for it, As you look over the Junior course 
of study for the four years you will see that 
practically the entire Bible is covered, and 
that the stories are chronologically arranged 
even though there are breaks in the course, 
—that is, that the study is not continuous. 
Because of this, your junior pupils will in 
time get the same stories as those covered 
by the Primary Course, but the arrangement 
| will be much better suited to the interests 
| and needs of pupils of junior age than would 
| the stories of the Primary Course, as these 
are arranged in themes and intended to 
teach truths adapted to younger children, 

If you will compare the first year of the 
Primary Course with that of the second or 
even with the first year of the Beginners 
Course, you will find that, while the stories 
| are arranged by themes, the Primary lessons 

are better adapted to the six- and seven- 
year-old pupils, and that they touch more 
nearly the interests of these children, In addi- 
tion to the fact that the lessons of each of the 
departmental series is planned to meet the 
needs of certain groups, we need also to re- 
member that the writers of the several series 
have had the pupils for whom the lessons 
were intended in mind in the writing of the 
lessons, and so the instructions to the teach- 
ers as to methods for class work, or to the 
superintendent of the department for special 


| exercises or drills or memory work or what- 


ever the need of the department requires, 
wil be found workable only when used with 
the intended group or class or department. 
It should also be kept in mind that the 
ages and grades as indicated for the lessons 
are, after all, approximate only, It is quite 
frequently found that a ten-year-old pupil 
could easily take the next higher grade, but 
never the marked difference which you have 
attempted; for if the Beginners lessons, 
with their rest exercises and other sugges- 


| tions, are not.adapted to primary pupils, you / 


| difficulty with them with pupils of junior age. 


can easily understand why you ‘have had | 
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